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OF 


DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


COLLECTED BY HIS SON, 


BLANCHARD JERROLD, 
















I HAVE endeavoured «to 
collect the seattered witti- 
eisms which, during the 
last twenty years, have 
Mm, been coupled with the 

name of Douglas Jerrold. 
“kL The collection is very in- 
complete. It cannot in- 
clude one-twentieth part 
"UWE of the brilliant repartees, 
ta SS the sparks of wisdom, the 
flashes of burning fire, the thou- 
sands of “good things” that, in 
=the daily intercourse of life—over 
the study-fire at Putney, at pic- 
aD nies in the Pas de Calais, at the table of 
AA “Our Club,” in the genial circle of the Old 
( Mulberries, and at the family dinner-table 
—fell from his lips. From far and near, 
however, — from old friends long separated, from 
club associates, and fireside companions,—I have 
gleaned the few ears of golden grain which time had 
left within the reach oftheir memory. Not one friend 
who has afforded mea single grain, has failed to assure 
me of his sorrow over the treachery of his memory. 
The ghosts ofa hundred good things appeared to him 
that he could not reach, for the one he could bring 
back to definite shape. 

[ have sought also for material, not only in my 
father’s known and acknowledged works, but among 
his early pages, now forgotten,—such as More Fright- 
ened than Hurt, written in the author's fourteenth 


year; Lifteen Years in a Drunkard's Life ; papers con- 


tributed to the New Monthly Magazine, more than 
twenty years ago, under the nom-de-plume of ‘‘ Henry 
Brownrigg,” including Papers of a Gentleman-at-Arms. 
But, after all, the collection is very incomplete, and | 


(ee 


includes only a scanty proportion of the witticisms 
which belong to Douglas Jerrold, and which find their 
way to every place where the English language is 
spoken. My father did not write his best jokes; he 
‘ast them forth in the course of conversation, and 
forgot them as soon they were launched. Often when 
reminded, on the morrow of a party, of some good 
thing he had said, he would turn in surprise upon 
his informant, and ask, “ Did I really say that?” 
Many of his sharp sayings were pointed at dear and 
old friends; but they were pointed in purest frolic. 
The best evidence of this is, that although Jerrold 
often said bitter things, even of his friends, this bit- 
terness never lost him a friend; for by all men who 
knew him personally he was valued as a kind and 
hearty man. He sprang ever eagerly to the side even 
of a passing acquaintance who needed a kindness ; 
a witty view of men and things forced itself upon his 
mind so continually and irresistibly, and with a vivid- 
ness and power so intense, that sarcasm flashed from 
his lips even when he was deeply moved. He knew 
that this subjection to the dominant faculty of his 
mind had given him a reputation in the world for ill- 
nature ; and he writhed under this imputation, for 
he felt how little he deserved it. A keen, and even 
fierce, antagonist while at open war, he could never 
resist a kind word, even when spoken by a man who 
had deeply injured him. 

If in this collection, then, there be words to wound, 
let those to whom they apply, while remembering the 
gentle heart that beat behind them, and knowing that 
they were intended in merest playfulness, or were 
uttered in obedience to an irresistible force that put 
fire upon the tongue but left the soul human and 
tender, be assured that it is only by inadvertence they 
have been included here. B. J. 





THE ANGLO-FRENCH ALLIANCE. 
Jerrold was in France, and with a Frenehman who 
was enthusiastic on the subject of the Anglo-French 
alliance. He said that he was proud to see the Eng- 
lish and French such good friends at last. 
Jerrold. “Tut! the best thing I know between 
France and England is—the sea.” 


A LAND OF PLENTY. 





Earth is here so kind, that just tickle her with a 


hoe and she laughs with a harvest. . 
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SOMETHING TO: "BE, 

The human heart has of cou.; > its pouting fits; it 
determines to live alone; to flee into desert places ; 
to have no employment, that is, to love nothing; but 
to keep on sullenly beating, beating, beating, until 
death lays his little finger on the sulky thing, and all 
is still. It goes away from the world, and strdight- 
way, shut from human company, it falls in love with 
a plant, a stoné,—yea, it dandles cat or dog, and calls 
the creature darling. Yes, it is the beautiful neces- 
sity of our nature to love something. 


THE LAW. 

The law's a pretty bird, and has charming wings. 
‘Twould be quite a bird-of-paradise if it didn’t carry 
such a terrible bill. 


UNREMITTING KINDNESS, 

“Call that a kind man,” said an actor, speaking of 
an absent acquaintance; “a man who is away from 
his family, and never sends them a farthing! Call 
that kindness !" 

“Yes, unremitting kindness,” Jerrold replied. 


MATERNAL INSTINCT. 

One of the most touching instances of the maternal 
instinct, as it has been called, in children, once came 
under my notice. A wretched woman with an infant 
in her arms—mother and child in very tatters—soli- 
cited the alms of a nursery-maid passing with a child 
clothed in the most luxurious manner, hugging a wax- 
doll. The mother followed the girl, begging for relief, 
‘to get bread for her child;” whilst the child itself, 
gazing at the treasure in the arms of the baby of pro- 
sperity, eried, ‘‘ Mammy, when will you buy me a 
doll?” 


THE INTEMPERANCE OF THE POOR, 


We talk of the intemperance of the poor; why, 
when we philosophically consider the crushing mi- 
series that beset them,—the keen suffering of penury, 
and the mockery of luxury and profusion with “hich 
it is surrounded,—my wonder is, not that there are 
so many who purchase temporary oblivion of their 
misery, but that there are so few. 

PUBLIC COMPANIES. 

Take ten, twenty, thirty men—creatures of light— 
admirable, estimable, conscientious persons—by-words 
of excellence, proverbs of truth in their individual 
dealings ; and yet, make of them a “board,” a “ com- 
mittee,” a “council,” a “ company,” no matter what 
may be the collective name by which they may be 
known, and immediately every member will acknow- 
ledge the quickening of feeling—the sudden growth 
of an indomitable lust to swindle. 


A CARELESS HOUSEMAID. 


That girl would break the Bank of England if she 
put her hand upon it. 


AN UGLY DOG. 

Jerrold had a favourite dog, that followed him 
every where. One day, in the country, a lady who 
was passing, turned round, and said audibly, “What 
an ugly little brute!" whereupon Jerrold, addressing 
the lady, replied, ‘“‘O, madam! I wonder what he 
thinks about us at this moment!” 





TRUTH. 
I've heard people say, truth lives in a well; if so 
I'd advise you to take an early dip in the bucket. 


GRATIS. 

Gratis! It is the voice of Nature speaking from 
the fullness of her large heart. The word is written 
all over the blue heaven; the health-giving air whispers 
it about us; it rides the sunbeam (save when states- 
men put a pane ‘twixt us and it); the lark trills it 
high up in its skyey dome; the little wayside flower 
breathes gratis from its pinky mouth; the bright 
brook murmurs it; it is written in the harvest-moon. 
And yet how rarely do we seize the happiness, be- 
cause, forsooth, it is a joy gratis! 

PATRIOTISM. 

A man quarrelled with some French dragoons be- 
cause he would insist that the best cocoa-nuts grew on 
Primrose Hill, and that birds-of-paradise flew about 
St. James’s. Whenever a Frenchman threw him dowr. 
a lie, for the honour of England he always trumped it. 


DAMPED ARDOUR. 

Jerrold and Laman Blanchard were strolling to- 
gether about London, discussing passionately a plan 
for joining Byronin Greece. Jerrold, telling the story 
many years after, said, ‘‘ But a shower of rain came 
on, and washed all the Greece out of us.” 


MAY-DAY. 

To-day is May-day. Did ever God walk the earth 
in finer weather? And how gloriously the earth mani- 
fests the grandeur of the Presence! How its blood 
dances and glows in the splendour! It courses the 
trunks of trees, and is red and golden in their blos- 
soms. It sparkles in the myriad flowers, consuming 
itself in sweetness. Every little earth-blossom is as 
an altar burning incense. The heart of man, creative 
in its overflowing happiness, finds or makes a fe!low- 
ship in all things. The birds have passing kindred 
with his winged thoughts. He hears a stranger, 
sweeter triumph in the skyey rapture ofthe lark; and 
the cuckoo—constant egotist!—speaks to him from 
the deep distant wood with a strange swooning sound. 
All things are living, a part of him. In all he sees 
and hears a new and deep significance. In that green 
pyramid, row above row, what a host of flowers! How 
beautiful, and how rejoicing! What a sullen soulless 
thing the great pyramid to that blossoming chestnut! 
How different the work and workmen! A torrid monu- 
ment of human wrong, haunted by flights of ghosts 
that not ten thousand thousand years can lay—a 
pulseless carcase built of sweat and blood to garner 
rottenness. And that pyramid of leaves grew in its 
strength, like silent goodness, heaven blessing it: 
and every year it smiles, and every year it talks to 
fading generations. What a congregation of spirits— 
spirits of the spring—is gathered, circle above circle, 
in its blossoms! and verily they speak to man with 
blither voice than all the tongues of Egypt. 

THE PHILANTHROPIST. 

Jerrold hated the cant of philanthropy, and writhed 
whenever he was called a philanthropist in print. On 
one oecasion, when he found himself so described, he 


exclaimed, “ Zounds, it tempts a man to kill a child, 
to get rid of the reputation !” 
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THE ESTATE OF THE MIND. 
There are estates in this merry England held by 
single owners—estates which a good horseman could 


How 





scarcely cover between sunrise and sunset. 
slorious the scenes! What majestic woods—temples 
for time itself! What bright and bounteous waters! 
What hills, golden and waving with the triumphs of 
the sower! What varying richness of hill, dale, for- 
est, and flood! And all this belongs to one man. 
But are there no other estates as true (albeit not as 
tangible) as the earthly domain of the earthly noble? 
Give him a few sheets of paper, and in a few days or 
weeks a noble of another sort will create a domain 
which neither serivener can convey nor usurer seize 
upon. Here are woods never to be overthrown by 
gambler’s dice—corn-fields and meadows that defy 
the ace of trumps, ay, all the honours, let them be 
packed and shutHed with the rarest delight. Eternity 
alone can foreclose upon them. 


A GOLDEN RULE. 

ix yourself upon the wealthy. In a word, take 
this for a golden rule through life—never, never have 
i friend that’s poorer than yourself. 


DESCRIPTION OF A SCOUNDREL. 
Jerrold, * That scoundrel, sir!) Why, he’d sharpen 
« knife upon his father’s tombstone to kill his mother!” 


PEACE. . 

We love peace as we abhor pusillanimity ; but not 
peace at any price. There is a peace more destruc- 
tive of the manhood of living man than war is destruc- 
tive of his material body. Chains 
bayonets. 


are worse than 


AN ATTORNEY'S LAST HOPE, 

A certain sharp attorney was said to be in bad cir- 
cumstances. A friend of the unfortunate lawyer met 
Jerrold, and said, ‘ Have you heard about poor R——? 
His business is going to the devil.” 

Jerrold. **'That’s allright; then he is sure to get it 
back again.” 

UGLY TRADES. 

The ugliest of trades have their moments of plea- 
sure. Now, if I were a grave-digger, or even a hang- 
man, there are some people I could work for with a 
great deal of enjoyment. 


SNAPDRAGONS. 

Human worldly life is a game at snapdragons ! 
Reader, cast up a few of your acquaintance on your 
fingers and thumbs, and say,—have we not pro- | 
pounded a truth subtle as light, and “deep almost 
us life’? Have we not, by the magic of the sentence, 
brought to your memory the pushing, elbowing, 
scrambling, suceessful folks, who, intent upon the 
plums, have dashed their hands into the world’s 
bowl, and clutched the savoury fruit? And do you 
not now remember the weak and Juckless, who have 
been pushed and pushed away from the feast, who 
have now plucked up heart, and tried to scramble to 
the bowl—have now grasped the hot plums, have car- 
ried them within hair’s-breadth of their lips,—and 





lo! they have been suddenly jerked, or pushed, or 
elbowed hence; the plums have dropped trom their | 
lingers, and, dejected, worn out, they have retired | 
from the struggle, feeling that it was not for them 
that plums were gathered and the bowl was filled ? 


READY MONEY. 

Work for ready money. Take no bill upon pos- 
terity: in the first place, there are many chances 
against its being paid; and in the next, if it be duly 


honoured, the cost may be laid out on some piece of 


bronze or marble of not the slightest value to the 
original. 
A DOCTOR'S LIVERY. 

A very popular medical gentleman called on Jerrold 
one day. When the visitor was about to leave, Jer- 
rold, looking from his library window, espied his 
friend's carriage, attended 
liveries. 

Jerrold. ‘*‘ What, doctor, I see vour livery is measles 
turned up with searlet fever!” 


by servants in flaming 


AN USHER’S DUTIES AND REWARD. 

Twenty boys are handed over to his keeping. 
Hence he is expected to see them all safe in bed; to 
have an eye upon them whilst dressing and washing; 
to take his meals with them; never to leave the school- 
room; and above all, when the young gentlemen re- 
create themselves in the playground, or take a walk, 
or go to church, he is to accompany them, giving his 
most vigilant attention, his every thought, to their 
doings, and, indeed, at all times and in every respect 
studying the interest of his employer as if it were 
doubly his own. For he must remember that the 
salary is twenty pounds per annum! ‘There are posi- 
tively MANY footmen who do not get so much. 

A FRENCH COOK EXTINGUISHED, 

I pity vou Freneh. 

did you ever taste our habeas corpus / 


Talk of consomme de grenourlles ; 
No! Ha! 

A WORD FOR THIEVES. 
When the full-grown thief is hanged, do we not 


sometimes forget that he was the child of misery and 


viee,—born for the gallows,—mursed for the halter” 
Did we legislate a little more tor the cradle, might we 
not be spared some pains for the hulks ? 

PLATTERY. 

Whatever dirty-shirted philosophers may say to 
the contrary, flattery is a fine social thing; the beau- 
tiful handmaid of life, casting flowers and odoriferous 
herbs in the paths of men, who, crushing out the 
sweets, curl up their noses as they snuff the odour, 
and walk half an inch higher to heaven by what they 
tread upon. 

COME IN. 

He has escaped somewhat of the smitings of this 
singlestick world, who, when he hears knuckles at his 
postern, can throw himself back in his chair like a 
king upon his throne, and without a qualm of the 


heart, cry, ‘‘ Come in! 
PUBLIC OPINION. 

Public opinion is the terrible Inquisition of mo- 
dern times; and those who, in a former age, were 
by thei birth and office held the elect and chosen, 
are unceremoniously dragged forth, questioned, and 
doomed to an auto-da-fé. 

PATIENT SUFFERING. 
There is a sanctity in suffering, when strongly, 


meekly borne. Our duty, though set about by thon 
may still be made a staff, supporting even while if 
tortures. Cast it away, and, like the prophet’s wand, 


it changes to a snake. 
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ENGLISH CHARACTERISTICS. 

We English are not a very emotional people ; even 
when we do feel very strongly, we nevertheless think 
it good breeding to betray nothing of the matter. We 
are apt to treat even a great feeling as the Spartan 
boy treated the fox hidden under his garment, suffer- 
ing it to prey upon our very bowels rather than by 
any word, gesture, or expression, to discover what we 
are harbouring. This is our insular characteristic. 
We all of us have it more or less, from the duke to 
the duke’s footman; the excess of outward indiffer- 
ence being the allowed test of the highest breeding. 
Educate a man into the insensibility of a post, and 
you make him a perfect gentleman; render a young 
lady seemingly pulseless as a prize turnip, and she is 
the perfection of the very choicest female nature. 
This is the discipline of high life in its very highest: 
but the frost descends to the very roots of society. 
We button up our hearts as we button up our great- 
coats, all the more resolutely if our hearts, like our 
great-coat pockets, happen to have any thing valuable 
in them. 

THE REASON WIy. 

One evening at the Museum Club a member very 
ostentatiously said, in a loud voice, “ Isn’t it strange, 
we had no fish at the marquis’s last night? That 
has happened twice lately. I can’t account for it.” 

“Nor I,” replied Jerrold, “unless they ate it all 
up-stairs.” 

A FAVOURITE AIR. 

At a social club to which Jerrold belonged, the 
subject turned one evening upon music. The discus- 
sion was animated, anda certain song was cited as an 
exquisite composition. “That song,” exclaimed an 
enthusiastic member, “always carries me away when 
I hear it.” 

Jerrold (looking eagerly round the table). ‘ Can 
any body whistle it?” 

DRESS. 

The present age judges of the condition of men as 
we judge of the condition of cats—by the sleekness, 
the gloss of their coats. 
called a respectable walk of life, with men of shallow 
pockets and deep principles, it is of the first import- 
ance to their success, that if they would obtain three 
hundred per annum, they must at least look as if they 
were in the receipt of seven. 

WOMAN'S TEARS. 

What women would do if they could not ery, no- 
body knows. They are treated badly enough as it is; 
but if they could not ery when they liked, how they 
would be put upon—what poor defenceless creatures 
they would be! Nature has been very kind to them. 
Next to the rhinoceros, there is nothing in the world 
armed like a woman. And she knows it. 


WILL-O -THE-WISP WEALTH. 

We harass our reason to the utmost to arrive at 
wealth; and then, when we think we have built our 
nest for life, when we have lined it with wool, and 
gilded the outside, and taxed our fancy for our best 
ease—why, what comes of it? Mollv, the housemaid, 
drops a lighted candle-snuff among the shavings—a 
cat carries a live coal from under the fire among the 
linen-—the watchman springs his rattle, and, after a 
considerable time, engines play upon our ruin. 


Henee, in even what is! 


MAN’S ACCOUNT WITH WOMAN. 

Look here; you must allow that woman ought, as 
much as in her lies, to make this world quite a para- 
dise, seeing that she lost us the original garden. We 
talk as philosophers; and when all is said and done 
about what we owe to woman, you must allow that 
we have a swinging balance against her. There’s 
that little matter of the apple still to be settled for. 


THE DELIGHTS OF JESTING. 

Take a sulky fellow with a brow ever wrinkled at 
the laughing hours, let them laugh never so melodi- 
ously—who looks with a death’s-head at the pleasant 
fruits of the earth heaped upon his table—who leaves 
his house for business as an ogre leaves his cave for 
food—who returns home joyless and grim to his silent 
wife and creeping children,—take such a man, and, if 
possible, teach him to joke. *I'would be like turning 
a mandril into an Apollo. <A hearty jest kills an ugly 
face. 

THE TREE OF GENEALOGY. 

It is with the tree of genealogy as with the oak of 
the forest; we may boast of the timbers it has given 
to a state vessel, but say naught of the three-legged 
stools, the broomsticks, and tobaceo-stoppers made 
from the ends and chips. 


A BASE ONE. 

A friend was one day reading to Jerrold an account 
of a case in which a person named Ure was reproached 
with having suddenly jilted a young lady to whom he 
was engaged. 

“ Ure seems to have turned out to be a base ’un,” 
said Jerrold, 

CUP AND SAUCER. 

A gentleman, who was remarkable at once for bac- 
chanalian devotion and remarkably large and starting 
eves, was one evening the subject of conversation. 
The question appeared to be, whether the gentleman 
in question wore upon his face any signs of his ex- 
cesses. 

“ T think so,” said Jerrold; ‘ I always know when 
he has been in his cups by the state of his saucers.” 











By G. E. HICKS. 


Tis morning, and 


‘** The busy larke, the messager of daye, 
Salueth in hire song the morwe gray ; 
And fyry Phebus ryseth up so bright, 
That al the orient laugheth of the light, 
And with his stremés dryeth in the greves 
The silver droppés hongyng on the leeves.” 


So savs Chaucer, whose versification has been called un- 
couth by the idle and the ignorant critics of the last century. 
Shakespeare, whose glorious upsoaring verse Mr. Hicks has 
taken for his motto, says: 
‘‘ Hark! hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sings, 
And Phebus ’gins arise, 
His steeds to water at those springs 
On chaliced flowers that lies; 
And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes; 
With every thing that pretty bin, 
My lady sweet, arise : 
A rise, arise.” 





Might we not think that some such réveiilé as this has 
| awakened the lady before us, and she has come forth in the 
| morning air, and now looks up amongst the pale white silver 


| flocks of the clouds of early day for some black fluttering 
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speck whence the piercing sweet notes proceed? Keeuly she 


scans the heavens, aud might well apostrophise the unseen 
songster thus, in Shelley’s words : 
* All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud, 
As, when night is bare, 
From one lonely cloud 
The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is overflowed. 


” 


Or, quoting the greater intensity of the same pvet’s verse, 
Higher still and higher; 
trom the earth thou springest 
Like a cloud of fire; 
The blue deep thou wingest, 
And singing, still dost soar, and soaring ever singest.” 

Some such thoughts must pass through the mind of 
every one who hears the morning lark trill high in ar, 
pouring out his “profuse strains of unpremeditated art.” 
farely does it happen that the scientific name of an animal 


contains any thing like poetic suggestiveness: an excep 


~ —~ 
' 


~ . . . a ; } . 

tion nevertheless exists in favour of the lark, round whom Lift me, guide me, till I find 

. very thing grows poetical. Alauda., the Praiser, as W tha That spot which seems so to thy mind, 

15 »} > 7 > y ‘ ; - - . 7? b | c ~ + : } > 

Sight strain on the analogy of the language 1t may be | He has further on a fine thougl 

ire e] rr } . ] so +) oe As ] vy ; tifie ° o - ° ‘ . 9 ° — 

‘reeiy rendered, is the ancient Latin and modern scientif l ‘¢ A privacy of glorious light is thine, 

ie] ° 1 * — , mr . = ‘ v. : Q 

ie Of this class of birds. The French alouette may be Whence thon dost pour upon the wol . flood 

+ . , ° ° . my ‘ oy oe a Se ‘ 
taken to mean the same. Both these designations mtimate | Ur hart . L. L. 
} | 
——$ rr - —-- — —--- ——---—~ ---—— --—-- —_—_—-——— ae 








| an idea of soaring prayer and praise, as suggested by the 
| voice of the lark, the only bird that “soars and sings” at 
| once; an idea which infallibly occurs to the hearer when 
| contemplating its course, as it appears climbing heaven in 
ever-narrowing gyres of tlight, and rising higher and higher, 
pours furth louder, keener, clearer its exultant flood of notes. 


all these the lark is the highest-soaring and the highest- 
singing. With the exception, perhaps, of the nightingale, 
the lark has been referred to by poets more frequently than 
any other feathered vocalist. To those above quoted let us 
add the following lines of Wordsworth’s, who grows so in- 
spired by the theme as to rise beyond the set limits of his 


staid verse in honour of it: 





i ks ; ’ : 
‘‘ Up with me, up with me into the clouds! 
For thy song, Lark, is strong; 

Up With me, up with me mto the clouds 
BiLging, singing. 


With clouds and sky about thee ringu 





An old writer called song-birds “(God's choristers,” and of 
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KINGSLEY’S POEMS.* 


MyrHotogy and history are legacies from the old 
world equal in value: we can as little afford to lose 
he one as the other. The student familiar with the 
lives of a Themistoctes, a Pericles, a Numa, a Scipio, 
would have learned but little unless he were also 
ac uamed with the names of a Zeus, a Phebus, a 
Minerva, a Venus.,; He must deem the Elysian Fields 
to have existed no less than the Vale of Tempe. The 
sacred Mountain of Olympus must for him have had 
as maucha local habitation as the Acropolis of Athens. 
The mania which, having got rid of Mythology, pro- 
ceeded to murder History, is now happily repressed ; 
although it needed all the skill of a Niebuhr and an 
Arnold to temper the disease. There still remains 
something for us to believe, some sure ground on 
Which we may stand and see the godlike Homer 
‘Lone sitting on the shores of old romance.” 

True, the oracles are dumb; the silver bells are no 
longer heard chiming through the sacred groves. The 
‘din, to use Milton’s harsh word, was hushed for ever 
When the first faint ery of the Royal Child was heard 
in the stable of Bethlehem. But they had done their 


work; they had been no vain delusion. To men who 


earnestly sought to know the divine will, that know- 
ledge would be granted in this way, since no other 
Way Was appointed. ‘The priest at Delos, the augur 
were for the time the spokesmen of the 
Not without reverence should we ponder 
the ancient story of gods and heroes. Often a founda- 
tion-truth of the Christian economy was foreshadowed, 
and is now illuminated, by a legend of old Greece or 
Rome. Mr, Kingsley, himself no ordinary homilist, 
is the better able to do justice to lessons more ancient 
than his own. In the story.of Andromeda he sees a 
ood deal more than the most elegant of Ovidian me- 
tumorphoses. The tale which he has told in hexa- 
meters that have the true classie ring seareely needs 
repeuitroln. 


nt Rome , 
Almighty. 


Cassiopela, mother of Andromeda, is proud of the 
beauty of her daughter, and boasts that she is fairer 
than the Nereids. These, smarting under sprete 
inpurue forme, prevail upon Poseidon to inundate 
the country of which Cepheus, father of Andromeda, 
is sovereign. A devouring sea-monster is likewise 
sent to the land. In sore distress the afflicted people 
consult the oracle. The answer is a fearful one. The 
much-loved maiden must be given for a prey to the 
monster, and then the nation shall be delivered. Ce- 
pheus, remembering that he is a ‘shepherd of the 
people,” sternly represses the anguish of the parent. 
Ile may not heed the supplications of his wife ; he 
dare not look upon the beauty of his child. The 
maiden is chained to a rock, over which the sea well- 
nigh sweeps. The monster approaches; the maiden 
utters a cry of despair. But the deliverer is at hand. 
Perseus, a beautiful youth, slays the hateful beast, 
releases the maiden, claims her as his bride, weds 
her as his wife, and by her has a long train of noble 
Lidrenh, 


Let us see how Mr. Kingsley has treated this fable, 


ais on Sin By Charles Kingsley, 


Rect t 
Eversley. London: J. W. Parker and Son. 1858 








and how well the modern dress of English words is 
made to serve the place of the old Greek drapery. 

Andromeda is left alone in the terrible solitude ; 
she passionately exclaims : 


“Guiltless lam: why thus then? Are gods more ruthless 

than mortals ? 

Have they no mercy for youth? no love for the souls who 
have loved them ? 

Even as I loved thee, dread sea, as I played by thy margin, 

Blessing thy wave as it cooled me, thy wind as it breathed 
on my forehead ; 

Bowing my head to thy tempest, and opening my heart to 
thy children,— 

Silvery fish, wreathed shell, and the strange lithe things 
of the water ; 

Tenderly casting them back as they gasped on the beach 
in the sunshine, 

Home to their mother—in vain! for mine sits childless in 
anguish. 

O dread sea! false sea! I dreamed what I dreamed of thy 
goodness,— 

Dreamed of a smile in thy gleam, of a Jaugh in the plash 
of thy ripple : 

False and devouring thou art, and the great world dark 
and despiteful.”’ 


The night comes on, and the angry wind dashes the 
water against the rock where the maiden stands, shiv- 
ering and drenched with spray. Then the sun arises, 


“Hurling his arrows abroad on the glittering crests of the 

surges ; 

Gilding the soft round bosoms of wood, and the downs of 
the coastland ; 

Gilding the weeds at her feet, and the foam-laced teeth of 
the ledges ; 

Showing the maiden her home through the veil of her 
locks, as they floated 

Glistening, damp with the spray, in a long black cloud to 
the landward.” 


But the dawn brings no hope; very sad is her plaint: 


“ All sights are alike to thy brightness! 

What if thou waken the birds to their song, dost thou waken 
no sorrow ; 

Waken no sick to their pain; no captive to wrench at Is 
fetters ? 

Smile on the garden and fold, and on maidens who sing at 
the milking ; 

Flash into tapestried chambers, and peep in the eyelids of 
lovers, 

Showing the blissful their bliss. Dost love, then, the place 
where thou smilest ? 

i * * ww * a 

What dost thou care, in thy sky, for the joys and sorrows of 
mortals ? 

Colder art thou than the nymphs; in thy broad bright eye 
is no seeing. 

Hadst thou a soul—as much soul as the slaves in the house 
of my father 

Wouldst thou not save? Poor thralls, they pitied me, clung 
to me weeping, 

Kissing my hands and my feet. What, are gods more ruth- 
less than mortals ? 

Worse than the souls which they rule? Let me die: they 
war not with ashes.” 





The sudden appearance of Perseus is well told 
He had seen her from far,— 


‘“ Shining a snow-white cross on the dark-green walls of th 
sea-cliff.”’ 





He swears that hi will tree her: swears that he will 
wed her: for 
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‘Coward and shameless were he, who so finding a glorious 
jewel 
Cast on the wayside by fools, would not win it, and keep 
it, and wear it.” 


He cuts asunder her fetters with one blow of his “ fal- 
chion of diamond;” he speaks eagerly of love—the 
love which the brave always owe to the fair, and 
which the brave hope to win from the fair. But she 
sadly tells of sorrow and disaster that must ever at- 
tend one hateful to the gods. With a shudder she 
mentions the name of the monster that is even now 
approaching to tear her limb from limb. The boy 
laughs at her fear: he had thought her foe was at 
least a god; and should he quail before a monster, 
‘unreasoning, shapeless, accursed?” Then 


“Tn her heart new life was enkindled, 

Worship and trust, fair parents of love! but she answered 
him sighing, 

‘Beautiful, why wilt thou die? Is the light of the sun, then, 
so worthless,— 

Worthless to sport with thy fellows in flowery glades of the 
forest, 

Under the broad green oaks, where never again shall I wander, 

Tossing the ball with my maidens, or wreathing the altar in 
garlands, 

Careless, with dances and songs, till the glens rang loud to 
our laughter ? 

Too full of death the great earth is already ; the halls full of 
weepers, 

Quarried by tombs all cliffs, and the bones gleam white on 
the sea-floor 

Numberless, gnawn by the herds who attend on the pitiless 
sea gods, 

Even as mine will be soon; and yet noble it seems to me, 
dying, 

Giving my life for the many, to save to the arms of their 
lovers 

Maidens and youths for awhile! thee, fairest of all, shall I 
slay thee ? 

Add not thy bones to the many, thus angering idly the 
dread ones ; 

Either the monster will crush, or the sea-queen’s self over- 
whelm thee, 

Vengeful, in tempest and foam, and the thundering walls of 
the surges, 

Why wilt thou follow me down? 
blank darkness ? 

Love in the realms of the dead, in the land where all is for- 
gotten ? 

Why wilt thou fullow me down? is it joy on the desolate 
00zes, 

Meagre to flit gray ghosts in the depths of the gray salt 
water ? 

Beautiful! why wilt thou die, and defraud fair girls of thy 
manhood ? 

Surely one waits for thee, longing, afar in the isles of the 
oCceal. 


Can we love in the black 


Go thy way, I mine; for the gods grudge pleasure to 
mortals.’ 
Sobbing, she ended her moan, as her neck like a storm-bent 
lily | 
Drooped with the weight of her woe, and her limbs sank 
‘Weary with watching, 
Solt on the hard-ledged rock.” 


) ae . . 
Perseus has another theology than this. 
the gods grudge pleasure to mortals or no, they are 


the helpers f heroes who do bravely and bear man- | 
fully ; they will help him to kill this monster, whom | 


the maiden dreads SO sorelv. 


The reader will not fail to notuce the splendid line 








in the above passage which we have italicised. He 
will have to search through many a volume before he 
meets another instance in which the sense is so per- 
fectly conveyed by the sound; he will mark too the 
well-chosen substitution of the spondée for the dacty] 
in the succeeding line. Perseus, we may believe, 
would be no Puritan. He solves ali theological dith- 
culties by his sword. There is the monster before 
him,—there is the maiden at his side. All praise to 
the gods for the blessing of strength. Never were 
duty and pleasure so joined. To destroy the hateful, 
to deliver the lovely and sorrowful, such has been 
man’s highest duty from the time of Perseus onward 


through the age of chivalry, and still to these days of 


Indian strife. The monster is slain, as all such hateful 
beings must be in course of years. His great reward 
awaits him, as in some fair shape or other it waits tor 
all of us who do our work as God would have us do it. 


“ Beautiful, eager, triumphant, he leapt back again to his 


treasure,— 

Leapt back again, full blest, toward arms spread wide to 
receive him; 

srimful of honour he clasped her, and brimful of love she 
caressed him, 

Answering lip with lip.” 


Is not every word in the first line full of joyful haste ” 
Aphrodite, looking down upon the pair, turns with 
joyful raillery to Athene: 


“*Seest thou yonder thy pupil, thou maid of the 

wielder, 

How he has turned himself wholly to love, and caresses : 
damsel, 

Dreaming no longer of honour, or danger, or Pallas Athene ? 

Sweeter, it seems, to the young my gifts are, so yield me 
the stripling ; 

Yield him me now, lest he die in his prime like hapless 
Adonis.’ 

Smiling, she answered in turn, that chaste Tritonid Athene: 


gis. 


‘Dear unto me, no less than to thee, is the wedlock of 


heroes ; 

Dear, who can worthily win him a wife not unworthy ; and 
noble, 

Pure with the pure to beget brave children, the like ot 
their father, 

Happy, who thus stands linked to the herves who were and 
who shall be ; 

Girdled with holiest awe, not sparing of self; for his mother 

Watches his steps with the eyes of the gods; and his wife 
and his children 

Move him to plan and to do in the farm, the camp, and the 
council. 

Thence comes weal to a nation: 
the people 

Mingle in love at their will, like the brutes, not heeding 
the future.’ ’ 


but woe upon woe whet 


Aphrodite fitly answered, Athene descends from 


| Olyinpus, and bearing choice presents, goes to mect 


Whether | 


‘ 


the bride and bridegroom. She 


and 


speaks to them with 


a sweet solemn smile, and their hearts beat 


loud. 


“Three things hold we, the Rulers, who sit by the founts ot 
Olympus,— 


Wisdom, and prowess, an i } uty 
them on mortals 

Pleased at our image in 1 t ut his in hi 
children, 

One thing only we grudge to man} w hit | un 
thankful, 
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KINGSLEY’S POEMS.* 


MyrxoLtogy and history are legacies from the old 
| world equal in value: we can as little afford to lose 
| the one as the other. The student familiar with the 
| lives of a Themistoctes, a Pericles, a Numa, a Scipio, 
| would have learned but little unless he were also 
| acquainted with the names of a Zeus, a Phebus, a 

Minerva, a Venus. He must deem the Elysian Fields 
| to have existed no less than the Vale of Tempe. The 
| sacred Mountain of Olympus must for him have had 





as mucha local habitation as the Acropolis of Athens. 
The mania which, having got rid of Mythology, pro- 
ceeded to murder History, is now happily repressed ; 
| although it needed all the skill of a Niebuhr and an 
Arnold to temper the disease. There still remains 
| something tor us to believe, some sure ground on 
| Which we may stand and see the godlike Homer 

| ‘Lone sitting on the shores of old romance.” 

| ‘True, the oracles are dumb; the silver bells are no 
longer heard chiming through the sacred groves. The 
“din, to use Milton’s harsh word, was hushed for ever 
When the first faint ery of the Royal Child was heard 
in the stable of Bethlehem, But they had done their 


earnestly sought to know the divine will, that know- 
ledge would be granted in this way, since no other 
way Was appointed. The priest at Delos, the augur 
at Rome, were for the time the spokesmen of the 
Almighty. Not without reverence should we ponder 
the ancient story of gods and heroes. Often a founda- 
tion-truth ofthe Christian economy was foreshadowed, 
and is now illuminated, by a legend of old Greece or 
Rome. My. Kingsley, himself no ordinary homilist, 
is the better able to do justice to lessons more ancient 
than his own. In the story.of Andromeda he sees a 
good deal more than the most elegant of Ovidian me- 
tunorphoses. The tale which he has told in hexa- 
meters that have the true classie ring seareely needs 
repetition. 

Cassiopeia, mother of Andromeda, is proud of the 
beauty of her’ daughter, and boasts that she is fairer 
than the Nereids. These, sinarting under spreté 
injurut forme, prevail upon Poseidon to inundate 
the country of which Cepheus, father of Andromeda, 
is sovereign. A devouring sea-monster is likewise 
sent to the land. In sore distress the afflicted people 
consult the oracle. The answer is a fearful one. The 
much-loved maiden must be given fora prey to the 
monster, and then the nation shall be delivered. Ce- 
pheus, remembering that he is a “shepherd of the 
people,” sternly represses the anguish of the parent. 
Le nay not heed the suppheations of his wite; he 
dare not look upon the beauty of his child. The 
maiden is chained to a rock, over which the sea well- 
nigh sweeps. The monster approaches; the maiden 
utters a cry of despair. But the deliverer is at hand. 
Perseus, a beautiful youth, slays the hateful beast, 
releases the maiden, claims her as his bride, weds 
her as his wife, and by her has a long train of noble 


children 


hae 


Let us see how Mr. Kingsk y has treated this fable 
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eda r Poe By Charles Kingsley, Rector of 
Eversley. London: J. W. Parker and Son. 1858 
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and how well the modern dress of English words is 
made to serve the place of the old Greek drapery. 

Andromeda is left alone in the terrible solitude ; 
she passionately exclaims : 


“Guiltless lam: why thus then? Are gods more ruthless 

than mortals ? 

Have they no mercy for youth? no love for the souls who 
have loved them ? 

Even as I loved thee, dread sea, as I played by thy margin, 

Blessing thy wave as it cooled me, thy wind as it breathed 
on my forehead ; 

Bowing my head to thy tempest, and opening my heart to 
thy children,— 

Silvery fish, wreathed shell, and the strange lithe things 
of the water ; 

Tenderly casting them back as they gasped on the beach 
in the sunshine, 

Home to their mother—in vain! for mine sits childless in 
anguish. 

O dread sea! false sea! I dreamed what J dreamed of thy 
goodness,— 

Dreamed of a smile in thy gleam, of a Jaugh in the plash 
of thy ripple: 

False and devouring thou art, and the great world dark 
and despiteful.” 


The night comes on, and the angry wind dashes the 
water against the rock where the maiden stands, shiv- 
ering and drenched with spray. Then the sun arises, 
“Hurling his arrows abroad on the glittering crests of the 
surges ; 
Gilding the soft round bosoms of wood, and the downs of 
the coastland ; 


the ledges ; 

Showing the maiden her home through the veil of her 
locks, as they floated 

Glistening, damp with the spray, in a long black cloud to 
the landward.” 


But the dawn brings no hope; very sad is her plaint: 


“ All sights are alike to thy brightness! 

What if thou waken the birds to their song, dost thou waken 
no sorrow ; 

Waken no sick to their pain; no captive to wrench at his 








fetters ? 
Smile on the garden and fold, and on maidens who sing at 
the milking ; 


lovers, 

Showing the blissful their bliss. Dost love, then, the place 
where thou smilest ? 

* %* % * *® * * 

mortals ? 

Colder art thou than the nymphs; in thy broad bright eve 
is no seeing. 

Hadst thou a soul—as much soul as the slaves in the house 
of my father— 

Wouldst thou not save? Poor thralls, they pitied me, clung 
to me weeping, 

Kissing my hands and my feet. What, are gods more ruth- 
less than mortals ? 

Worse than the souls which they rule? Let me die: they 
war not with ashes.” 


The sudden appearance of Perseus is well told 
He had seen her from far,— 


“ Shining a snow-white cross on the dark-green walls of th: 
sea-cliff.”’ 





He swears that he will free ler: swears that he will 


| wed her; for 


Gilding the weeds at her feet, and the foam-laced teeth of 


Flash into tapestried chambers, and pee» in the eyelids of 





What dost thou care, in thy sky, for the joys and sorrows of 
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‘Coward and shameless were he, who so finding a glorious 
jewel 
Cast on the wayside by fools, would not win it, and keep 
it, and wear it.” 


He cuts asunder her fetters with one blow of his “ fal- 
chion of diamond ;” he speaks eagerly of love—the 
love which the brave always owe to the fair, and 
which the brave hope to win from the fair. But she 
sadly tells of sorrow and disaster that must ever at- 
tend one hateful to the gods. With a shudder she 
mentions the name of the monster that is even now 
approaching to tear her limb from limb. The boy 
laughs at her fear: he had thought her foe was at 
least a god; and should he quail before a monster, 
“unreasoning, shapeless, accursed?” Then 


“Tn her heart new life was enkindled, 

Worship and trust, fair parents of love! but she answered 
him sighing, 

‘Beautiful, why wilt thou die? Is the light of the sun, then, 
so worthless,— 

Worthless to sport with thy fellows in flowery glades of the 
forest, 

Under the broad green oaks, where never again shall I wander, 

Tossing the ball with my maidens, or wreathing the altar in 
garlands, 

Careless, with dances and songs, till the glens rang loud to 
our laughter ? 


Too full of death the great earth is already ; the halls full of 


weepers, 

Quarried by tombs all cliffs, and the bones gleam white on 
the sea-floor 

Numberless, gnawn by the herds who attend on the pitiless 
sea gods, 

Even as mine will be soon; and yet noble it seems to me, 
dying, 

Giving my life for the many, to save to the arms of their 
lovers 

Maidens and youths for awhile! thee, fairest of all, shall I 
slay thee ? 

Add not thy bones to the many, thus angering idly the 
dread ones; 

Kither the monster will crush, or the sea-queen’s self over- 
whelm thee, 


Vengeful, in tempest and foam, and the thundering walls of 


the surges, 

Why wilt thou follow me down? 
blank darkness ? 

Love in the realms of the dead, in the land where all is for- 
gotten ? 

Why wilt thou follow me down? is it joy on the desolate 
00zes, 

Meagre to flit gray ghosts in the depths of the gray salt 
water ? 

Beautiful ! why wilt thou die, and defraud fair girls of thy 
manhood ? 

Surely one waits for thee, longing, afar in the isles of the 
ocean. 

Go thy way, I mine; 
mortals.’ 


Can we love in the black 


Sol 


lily 


weary with watching, 
Sott on the hard-ledged rock.” 


, . . ” . 
Perseus has another theology than this. 


fully ; 


the maiden dreads SO sorely. 


he reader will not fail to notiee the splendid line 














a 





for the gods grudge pleasure to | 


; | Olyinpus, 
bing, she ended her moan, as her neck like a storm-bent | | * pt 
| the bride 


Drooped with the weight of her woe, and her limbs sank | 


Whether | 
the gods grudge pleasure to mortals or no, they are | 
the helpers of heroes who do bravely and bear man- | 

they: will help him to kill this monster, whom | 





in the above passage which we have italicised. He 
will have to search through many a volume before he 
meets another instance in which the sense 1s so per- 
fectly conveyed by the sound; he will mark too the 
well-chosen substitution of the spondée for the dacty] 
in the succeeding line. Perseus, we may believe, 
would be no Puritan. He solves all theological dith- 
culties by his sword. There is the monster betore 
him,—there is the maiden at his side. All praise to 
the gods for the blessing of strength. Never were 
duty and pleasure so joined. To destroy the hateful, 
to deliver the lovely and sorrowful, such has been 
man’s highest duty from the time of Perseus onward 
through the age of chivalry, and still to these days of 
Indian strife. The monster is slain, as all such hateful 
beings must be in course of years. His great rewaril 
awaits him, as in some fair shape or other it waits tor 
all of us who do our work as God would have us do it. 
Jeautiful, eager, triumphant, he leapt back again to his 
treasure,— 
Leapt back again, full blest, toward arms spread wide to 
receive him; 
3rimful of honour he clasped her, and brimful of love she 
caressed him, 
Answering lip with lip.” 


Is not every word in the first line full of joyful haste ” 
Aphrodite, looking down upon the pair, turns with 


joyful raillery to Athene: 


“«Seest thou yonder thy pupil, thou maid of the A%gis- 

wielder, 

How he has turned himself wholly to love, and caresses a 
damsel, 

Dreaming no longer of honour, or danger, or Pallas Athene ? 

Sweeter, it seems, to the young my gifts are, so yield me 
the stripling ; 

Yield him me now, lest he die in his prime like hapless 
Adonis.’ 

Smiling, she answered in turn, that chaste Tritonid Athene: 

‘Dear unto me, no less than to thee, is the wedlock of 
heroes ; 

Dear, who can worthily win him a wife not unworthy ; and 
noble, 

Pure with the pure to beget brave children, the like « 
their father, 

Happy, who thus stands linked to the herves who were and 
who shall be ; 

Girdled with holiest awe, not sparing of self; for his mother 

Watches his steps with the eyes of the gods; and his wife 
and his children : 

Move him to plan and to do in the farm, the camp, and th 
council, 

Thence comes weal to a 
the people 

Mingle in love at their will, like the 
the future.’ ”’ 


‘ 


nation: but woe upon woe when 


brutes, not heeding 
Aphrodite hitly answered, Athene deseends trom 


and bearing choice presents, goes to mect 
and bridegroom. 


She speaks to them with 
a sweet and solemn smile, and their hearts beat 
loud. 
“Three things hold we, the Rulers, who sit by the founts ¢ 
Olympus,— 
Wisdom, and prowess, and |} auty ! : 
them on mortals: 
Pleased at our image in ma: ut ta a hi 
children, 
One thing only we grudge to mankind when a hero, un 
thankful, 
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Boasts of our gifts as his own, stiff-necked, and dishonours 
the givers, 

Turning our weapons against us. Him Até follows avenging ; 

Slowly she tracks him and sure, as a lyme hound; sudden 
she grips him, 

Crushing him blind in his pride, for a sign and a terror to folly. 

This we avenge as is fit; in all else never weary of giving. 

Come then, damsel, and know if the gods grudge pleasure 
to mortals.” 


Here we see Mr. Kingsley the consistent preacher no 
less than the skilful poet. In all his works, from Zhe 
Saints’ Tragedy to Two Years Ago, he has borne wit- 
ness to the same truth, that gloom and melancholy 
are not heaven-born; that just so far as a man comes 
nearest the archetypal man, just so far will his thoughts 
be pure, his words joyful, his deeds brave. Against 
Manicheism,Asceticism, Puritanism,—the same heresy 
under divers names,—this poem isan honest and noble 
protest. We have already quoted largely from it; we 
must yet make room for two short extracts. Athene 
presents Andromeda with a wondrous veil, woven in 
the heights of Olympus. For a fringe she wove 


“ All herbs of the earth and the water, 
Violet, asphodel, ivy, and vine-leaves, roses and lilies, 
Coral, and sea-fan, and tangle, the blooms and the palms of 
the ocean.” 


Her purpose fulfilled, Athene returns to Olympus, 
and still in her chamber 


“ Bent herself over her loom, as the stars rang loud to her 

singing, 

Chanting of order and right, and of foresight, warden of 
Nations ; 

Chanting of labour aud craft, and of wealth in the port and 
the garner ; 

Chanting of valour and fame, and the man who can fall 
with the foremost, 

Fighting for children and wife, and the field which his 
father bequeathed him. 


Sweetly and solemuly sang she, and planned new lessons 
for mortals ; 


Happy who hearing obey her, the wise unsullied Athene.” 


Truly a noble ending this to a noble poem. Myr. 
Kingsley appears to possess the Midas-gitt of turning 
all that he touches into gold. 

Of the other poems in this volume many are old 
friends. “Sappho” and * The Bad Squire” are well 
known to the reader of Yeast. With Alton Locke, Tailor 
and Poet, we long ago made acquaintance; and more 
lately with the chivalrous Frank Leigh. Mr. Kings- 
ley may well rest his claims to be one of the most 
skilful of modern ballad-writers on “ The Sands of 
Dee” and * The Three Fishers,” the latter of which is 
just now likely to encounter the perils of over-popu- 
larity. ‘Saint Maura” is the longest poem in this 
collection save that which gives its title to the book. 
Though the subject is very different, its pathos and 
descriptive illustration remind the reader of Tennyson's 
“St. Simeon Stylites.” The story relates to the per- 
secutions of the fourth century. Maura has been 
but lately wedded to a deacon of the church, when 
she and her husband are called upon to bear witness 
to their faith before the heathen. The delicately nur- 
tured woman fails in the stern trial; yet not through 
selfish fear. It was her husband that she hoped to 
save,—who, in that dream, sent by the tempter, she saw 
another apostle of the Gentiles. He answered her, 








‘Ah, cruel words! No! Blessed godlike words! 
You had done nobly had you struck me dead, 
Instead of striking me to life! the temptress! * * 
‘Traitress! apostate! dead to God and me !’— 
‘The smell of death upon me?’ So it was; 

True, true, well spoken, hero! O they snapped, 
Those words, my madness, like the angel’s voice 
Thrilling the grave to birth-pangs. All was clear; 
There was but one right thing in the world to do, 
And I must do it.” 





She is led again before the judges. Their rage is 
aroused to mad cruelty when they find that not she 
has brought her husband to a better mind, but he her. 
For the reprobate no punishment is too severe; and 
so, mocked and scourged and put to shame before the 
gibing multitude, she enters the fiery furnace of mar- 
tyrdom. One boon is granted; she is sentenced to 
be crucified by the side of her beloved; and there, 
during the long hours of agony, she tells in broken 
words the tearful story,—how she fell through love of 
him, how she was saved through his stern reproof, 
and how she would not change her present cross for 
the throne ofan empress. In tears and sore lamen- 
tations she seeks his pardon for her fault, and blesses 
the All-Loving, who lias not utterly cast her off, who 
has granted her to die with him. 


“ And they will know his worth 
Years hence,—poor things, they know not what they do!— 
And crown him martyr; and his name will ring 
Through all the shores of earth, and all the stars 
Whose eyes are sparkling through their tears to see 
His triumph—Preacher! Martyr !—Ah—and me ?— 
If they must couple my poor name with his, 
Let them tell all the truth,—say how I loved him, 
Aud tried to damn him by that love! O Lord! 
Returning good for evil! And was this 
The payment I deserved for such a sin? 
To hang here on my cross, and look at him 
Uutil we kneel before Thy throne in heaven!” 


Mr. Kingsley’s readers will not withhold from him 
the poet’s laurels wherewith to interweave the crown 
that he already wears, as one of the most original, 
most manly, and most truthful of English writers. 








A HIGHLAND REBEL. 
By F. TAYLER. 


Hexe’s an obstinate wrong-headed animal, fierce and wilful 
as an angry child in his resolve to get out of the shed, as 
his back-directed ear, his upraised tail extravagantly curv- 
ing out, and his whole action, plainly show. See the quick- 
moving and doggedly expressive attitude of his firmly-planted 
feet, set wide apart in front. Out he would go into the fresh 
keen air; so backed sharply from the stall of his last night's 
rest, nigh twitching the halter from the girl’s hand, who, not 
an instant too soon, set her own well-planted feet and ut- 
most effort of strength against the outrageously rebellious 
tendencies of this desperate fellow. 

We should guess, from the look of the self-willed rascal 
and that laugh of the girl, that this is not the first time he 
has played such a prank; and, whether he succeeds or not 
in the attempt, we feel certain that it will not be the last. 

As this is one of the most spirited, so it is one of the 
most popular works of the artist, who is well known for his 
delineatious of such rampant fun, and also particularly of 
Scotch highland character. He has recently become Presi- 
dent of the Society of Painters in Water-Colours, a post 
long held by Mr. Lewis. L. L. 
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PENLISK. 


Part I. Sopuia. 





June 184 .—* We know where we are, but we know 
not where we may be,” is the paraphrase I am inclined 
to make of the wise apophthegm. A year, six months, 
nay three months ago, had any one prophesied to me 
my present location, how I should have stared, and 
| been ineredulous! Yet here I am, in this queerest of 
_ Cornish towns, a sort of prisoner in the midst of this 
| largest of young families, and altogether cheated and 
| disappointed of that for which I came. Confound it, 
| what a fool I was to come at all! Gladfield warned 
| ae; he has been here once. Does any one ever come 
| a second time, l wonder? Isn’t Penlisk a bourne to 
| which no traveller ever returns ? 

| “What!” eried Gladfield, “* going down to Penlisk, to 
| stay with the Cardews? Alas, my friend,’tis all over 
| with thee, then. I shall never see thee any more.” 
| 

| 

j 

| 

| 

} 

| 

| 

| 

| 








“Be good enough to explain,” said I somewhat 
stiflly, for certain conscious reasons of my own. 

“Why, in the first place, Penlisk is—Penlisk. 
You'll know the force of the word when once you're 
there. If you eseape alive from it, I shall marvel. 
Secondly, the Cardew family consists of about seven- 
teen daughters, all brought up to the matrimonial 
business. As for escaping that, there’s no chance for 
you whatever. Poor fellow!” 

“ Well, reserve your compassion till I claim it,’ I 
loftily rejoined. ‘“ I see nothing wonderful nor piti- 
able in the case. Mi. Cardew is an old friend and 
connection of my father’s, and is kind enough to ask 
me to stay with him for a week or two. Cornwall is a 
part of the country that I have never seen; and, in 
short, I like to go. We're not all such bigots to Pall 
Mall and St. James's Stweet as you have grown. So 
| good-by, my fine fellow; I wish you joy of your pre- 
| cious London in these June days.” 
| “ Bon voyage!” he laughed as we parted. 
| Ife turned into the Acropolis Club-house. I went 
| to my bootmaker to refresh his memory as to certain 
| articles destined to tread the unknown land of Corn- 
| wall the following week. 

Well, I told Gladfield the truth; but not all the 
truth. The fact is, 1 should probably not have ae- 
cepted My. Cardew’s cordial invitation,—though he is 
my father’s friend, and though I am unacquainted 
with the West country,—had not another consideration 
weighed in the balance. That consideration was—O 
beauty, potent enchantress! O bewildering, fascinat- 
ing, provoking, perplexing Woman generally, and So- 
phia Cardew especially! 





Yes; I met her several times this spring. She 
Was staying with her cousins in Brunswick Square. 
Any thing so pretty and fair and piquante I thought I 
had never seen. It was like meeting a sea-breeze, to 
look at her fresh face at one of those everlasting even- 
ing-parties that Brunswick-Square people delight in 
inflicting on their friends. Once, too, at a Chiswick 
Hower-show 1 walked by her side for a whole hour, 





—= 





| 
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appreciated. She wore a pink dress and a white bon- 
net, and had a tiny little parasol with long fringe that 
had a knack of catching at various things en passant. 
To help her out of such little disasters was indeed a 
happy privilege; and to be smiled at and thanked, 
and see the little parasol waved about again with the 
prettiest air of triumph ;—ah, Lionel Stayre, no won- 
der you contessed to yourself the same night, when 
you heard that next day she was to return to her home 
in the Cornish fastnesses,—no wonder you recognised 
the pang that wrenched your very inmost being, and 
knew that this, this, this was the real, true, abiding 
sentiment, compared to which all the others had been 
but false, illusory, evanescent. 

Well, well, well, well, and here I am, in that very 
home, in the midst of an unknown land; and here, for 
my sins and follies, I seem booked to remain. Con- 
found it, I say again! Look here, this is the state of 
the ease. Travelled by express as far as I could; 
coached the rest; arrived at Penlisk. ‘There, at the 
portico of the Royal Hotel, where the coach stop- 
ped, stood Mr. Cardew and two sons to receive me. 
Hearty welcome. Conducted to the Cardew mansion, 
not fifty yards from the hotel, situated, like it, in the 
Grand Square of Penlisk. Entered Cardew drawing- 
room, heart beating like the express-engine. Stout, 
kindly-looking, motherly lady in brown satin rises to 
greet me ; little girl nursing doll at the window peers at 
me shyly with eyes,—younger sisters to Sophia's; but 
Sophiais not there. Heart beats diminuendo rallentando. 
A few eivilities are exchanged, in the midst of which, 

‘ Rosalie,” says Mrs. Cardew to little girl, * go and 
tell—” 

Ah! heart woes On again accelerando con strepito. 

“—__Betsy to bring wine-glasses.—We don't dine till 
five,’ she adds, turning to me; ‘‘and Iam sure you 
will be glad of refreshment.” 

I replied befittingly. Heart had fallen down alto- 
gether as low as it could, 1 thought; but 1 found a 
deeper deep for it to live in, when, ten minutes after- 
wards, Mrs. Cardew observed, in answer to some art- 
ful question of mine respecting Miss Rosalie,  O no, 
there are two younger than she is; Robert is the next 
eldest, and then Charlottan, and then Charlie, and 
then—But you met our eldest girl, 1 think, in London 
this spring. Sophia-Jane”—(Sophia-Jane! a name | de- 
test. What a mania these Cornish folk have for spoil- 
ing one pretty name by tying it indivisibly on to an- 
other in this way !)—‘* mentioned having seen you at 
the Glovers.” 

I bowed, and trusted Miss Cardew was well. 

“O yes, the dear child; she and Charlottan are 
away on a visit just now in Devonshire, and enjoying 
themselves greatly. M—m—m—mn—vgur—m—m—" 

This last is intended tor no reflection on Mrs. Car- 
dew’'s pronunciation. It is simply what J heard dur- 
ing the remainder of her speech. I swallowed my 
wine, and then made a speedy retreat to my apart 
ment. I will draw a veil over the feelings of the next 
hour ; suffice it, they were fierce, wild, furious. How 


to devise an excuse for leaving, when | had Come 


and looked at her instead of the flowers, and re-| stay three weeks certain, and as much longer as 1] 

sponded to all her artless expressions of delight and | could,—there was the rub. I looked out of iy window 
| admiration ; and I must say that, to the best of my be-| on the Grand Square. Every thing was in a whit 
| lief, my attentions were neither disagreeable nor uD- | heat: tranquilly baking stood the little s ie di 
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that ran up into the street at the end; the Royal Ho- 
tel looked large and massive, like an over-done cake ; 
the town-hall, of massive granite, shone and sparkled 
exasperatingly; and the stone post in the centre of 
the square, with an iron cage for a lamp at the top, 
glared defiantly, I thought. On the one side that 
this last threw a long brown shadow, was clustered 
together all the human life then visible—two or three 
miners, and a very small boy languidly playing at 
marbles with himself. But no, I wrong the popula- 
tion of Penlisk. At one of the windows of the tall 
Londonish houses, standing at right angles with that 
in Which I was, I perceived the figures of two ladies— 
nay, their faeces. How could I help it? for they were 
regarding me with intentness, and an eager desire for 
information impressed upon their features, such as 
one seldom meets with elsewhere than in a country 
town. Not till Idhad amply returned their gaze did 
they remove it; and then it was with a gloomy dissa- 
tisfied air, as of people wrongfully interrupted in the 
pursuit of their legitimate studies. But far be it from 
me to deery such tastes for laudable inquiry. How 
soon may it be my own case! Nay, already I haye— 
but let me not anticipate. 

Dinner-time arrived, and [ had to make myself 
pleasant to my host and hostess and the two boys. 
This was our party, and [ don’t think it was any pre- 
possession on my part which caused me to find it 
rather slow. Robert and Charlie bent their heads 
over their plates, stole furtive glances at me, and only 
spoke to each other under their breath, with choked 
gurgling laughter after each remark. My. Cardew tried 
various topics, and I tricd to be interested in them, 
vainly ; and the hostess confined her conversation to 
incessant demands on my appetite, and recommenda- 
tions of the several good things with which the table 
was laden. During dessert Mr. Cardew proposed a 
drive. Should Tlike a drive? I caught at it eagerly ; 
and it Was arranged that Charlie, Robert, and I should 
go together in the * bounder’—so they call dog-carts 
in these parts—to some place with a queer name that 
sounded like Polpellick. 

So we went along a road with high green banks 





each side and an undulating country around, with 
ploughed fields, corn-fields, and hay-fields duly di- | 
vided by hedges; and a church here, and a clump of 
cottages there, and so on. Well, I could have seen 
the same thing within twenty miles of my native Not- 
ting Hill. Had I travelled two hundred and fifty miles 
for this? Presently Charlie pointed with his whip, 
and in a gruff, shy voice remarked, 

“ There’s St. Cuick.” (Mind, I won't be respon- 
sible for the orthography of these Cornish names, nor 
for the canonical correctness of Cornish saints. J 
never heard before of such saints as Cuick, Quier, and 
Cheot; but they have a church a-piece down here, 
and are all right, I suppose.) 

‘There's St. Cuick,” said Charlie. 

I looked, and saw in the distance a tower with four 
points, and trees about it. 





“O!" said I, intelligently, “ that’s St. Cuick, is it?” 
‘ Yes,—there’s a story about it—don't you know ?” | 
pursued Charlie, waxing more confident and loquacious. | 
And he told me the story at some length, with oe- | 
casional interruptions and emendations from Master | 


Robert behind. In the very midst of it, a sharp turn 
in the road, or rather lane, brought us wheel to wheel 


- with a great hay-wagon, toiling on in the same diree- 


tion with ourselves. Snap—dash—crash,—it was the 
work of a minute, and then I found myself comfort- 
ably deposited among the knotted ferns and greenery 
of the left-hand bank, and staring at the two boys, who 
seemed to have fallen on their feet like cats, and were 
wlready rushing to the horse’s head, and roaring out at 
the top of their voices to that animal and to the wag- 
oner. The latter at length appeared dimly to under- 
stand that something was wrong. There followed an 
interval of loud speaking in an extraordinary dialect I 
couldn't attempt to follow: then they began to unhar- 
ness the horse; I thought I might as welllend a hand, 
and accordingly went through the evolution necessary 
to what a novelist would call “ springing to my feet ;” 
but it was alamentable failure. With an irrepressible 
eroan I fell back again, recognising that something 
was wrong. At first I thought I had broken both legs, 
but it proved to be only one,—only one, only helpless- 
ness and ecripplehood for a month or two; only ¢ 
month or two at Penlisk—caged, prisoned, cabined, 
eribbed, contined : yeavenging fates! All this passed 
through my mind with the first sickening pang of the 
broken bone. No wonder that a second groan, deeper 
than the first, escaped me, attracting the attention 
of Charlie, who evidently regarded me with profound 
scorn for being such a “sop” as to care about a tumble 
from a dog-cart. Bless you, he was used to it; he 
thought nothing about it. 

* But ve broken my right leg, Charlie,” said I, 
meekly and entreatingly ; * and I can’t move; and—’” 

And then I etiected the climax to my generally un- 
heroic behaviour by fainting, dead. * * * Three stars 
beautifully express the blank lapse oftime that ensued ; 
and they may as well stand for the tedious way back 
to Penlisk, when I lay among the hay in the wagon, 
which fortunately for me was going our way. What 
need is there to recapitulate all that followed ? Mrs. 
Cardew’s alarm, and sympathy, and kindness; My. 
Cardew’s grim edition of the same, interspersed with 
eliphatie criticism on Charlie’s driving; the band of 


little boys gathered round the door to see me carried 


in; and the earnest, frowning interest taken in the 
Whole proceeding by the two ladies opposite; then 
the surgeon, and a long time of feverish suffering; and 
at last a little sleep. I lost count ofthe few days that 
followed; all I know is, that here I am, just now al- 
lowed to be moved on to the sofa by my bedroom 
window, and to read, write, and talk as I like. 

As for talking, it doesn’t come much in my way; 
Mr. Cardew is too busy a man to have time for long 
chats, except in the evening, when I'm tired and glad 
to go to bed. The boys haven't got over their fright 
and relapse of shyness yet. As for my hostess—bless 
her warm motherly heart !—she is as kind and tender 
a nurse as breathes in this land of ours (which, as re- 
vards its nurses, may well claim to be called Christian 
England) ; but conversation is not her forte. She can 
discourse of her neighbours, her children, her house, 
her servants, and of illness generally; and on various 
styles of remedial treatment she will wax eloquent; 
but out of these themes she is dumb. So when I had 
heard all about Robert's searlet-fever, and_how all the 
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THE SOURCE OF THE MOSELLE, 


partment Des Vosges, in France, is the source of the Moselle; 
trickling through the moss and stones that, together with 
fallen leaves, strew the ground, come the few first drops of 
this beautiful river. A few yards lower down the hill-side 
these drops are received into a little pool of fairy dimensions ; 
this tiny pool of fresh sweet water is surrounded by mossy 
stones, wild garlic, ferns, little creepers of many forms, and 
stems of trees. The trees, principally pine, grow thickly 
over the whole ‘ballon’ (as the hills are here called); many 
are of great size: they shut out the heat of the sun, and 
clothe the earth with tremulous shadows,—tremulous, be- 
cause the broad but feathery ferns receive bright rays, and 
waving to and fro in the gentle breeze, give the shadows 
an appearance of constant movement.” 

Such is the description given by Mr. Rooke, in his Life 
of the Moselle, of the above engraving, one of the many 


“Ar ashort distance from Bussang, a little town in the de- 





beautiful illustrations of a charming book.* Mr. Rooke 
traces the Moselle from its cradle to its grave; describes the 
towns and villages, the old castles and ruins, on its banks; 
narrates curious passages in their history, tells old legends 
connected with them in poetic prose and pleasing verse ; 
and expatiates with real delight on the continual beauty of 
the scenery, of which he laments that English travellers 
are for the most part so ignorant. The book, with its pretty 
pictures (of which we have borrowed, as specimens, the 
aqueduct at Jouy, p. 45,as well as the one above), its thick 
cream-coloured paper, and gay binding, will ornament many 
a drawing-room table: for we trust, in the quaint words of 
the preface, that ifthe public “do not mount her stream, 
fearful perhaps of discomfort, they will not object to glide 
down the river in the boat now ready for them to embark in.” 


* The Life of the Moselle, from its Source in the Vosges Mountains to its 
Junction with the Rhine at Coblence. By Octavius Rooke. London, Booth. 





children had the measles at once, six years ago, and 
how Charlottan sprained her ancle, and Sophia-Jane 


ah, Sophia!) ran the point of a parasol into her eye | of wearing off his shyness, and enlightening my mind: 
when she was quite a baby, &c..—these subjects once | I think I know most of the townspeople by sight. 


exhausted, we were stranded high and dry upon the 
shores of Silence. 


Then as regards reading. —Well, they ransacked the 


book-shelves for me, and produced il heterogeneous 


lot of volumes, among which, of course, were Paul and | properly. I know, for instanee, Eliza Mary Samuel 


Virginia, and Travels in India, published some fifty 


years ago, Tillotson’s Sermons, and an odd volume of 
soy BY 


more modern and entertaining ; but I found it impos- 


-t.9 ene les 

“ible toread much. At the present writing, looking 
out of window is the employment which I find most 
conducive to my manly entertainment. When Charlie 





arles Grandison. Happily there were others also, | being particularly necessary in Penlisk, where there 


comes up to see me, I detain him to ask the names of 
the various passers-by. ‘This answers the double use 


I can now detect Mrs. Rodby, or Mrs. Quid, at the end 
of the street; and have learnt to distinguish the dif- 
ferent members of the tribe of brown-hatted damsels, 
and even to remember their names, and apply them 


Noon from Eliza Marv Daniel Noon, her cousin; and 
I think this «rt of discrimination is creditable, besides 


SeCTH to me to be dozens of pi ople bearing similar, if 


not identical, appellations. At first 1 was puzzled 


enough by such answers as these to my catechism : 
‘ Who is that, Charlie ?” 
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‘She's called Budd—Christiana Budd.” 

‘And the others, behind ?” 

“Mrs. and Miss Tubb.” 

“ Who is that young man ?” 

ble Reginald Budd.” 

‘ Brother of Miss Christiana, I suppose ?” 

“Ono; no relation. He's a lawyer—he’s in part- 
nership with Mr. Soam.” 

“Js that Mr. Soam speaking to him ?” 

‘No; that’s Mr. Frome of Bidmon; not Mr. Frome 
that's in pa’s office, yon Know. No relation; btit he’s 
a lawyer, too.” 

Of course he was. I soon became prepared for 
that almost inevitable answer to any question concefn- 
ing the profession or émployment of the mien who at- 
tracted my notice. Nothing struck me with @ keener 
sense of desolation in Penlisk than thus finding my- 
self literally surrounded with lawyers. At first my 
solicitude and compassion for the unlucky town itself 
Was almost painful; but this feeling was gfadtially as- 
suaged when L discovered by experience that at least 
three-fourths of these legal gentletieh were providen- 
tially rendered harmless by the faet of their having 
nothing to do. No: theit days seemed to flow by in 
such calm and innocuous employments as eseorting a 
brown hat or two through the street, going into the 
clubroom at the hotel to see the papers, or standing 
on the hotel-steps to watch the mail coifie in. I should 
do them wrong. I am sure, if I held them accountable 
for more mischief than may be involved in these pur- 
suits,—a More innocent set of attorneys were never en- 
rolled, [ believe; and it is wn exquisite instance ofthe 
beautiful theory of compensation ;- for were it other- 
wise, were all these lawyers regular specimens of the 
animal, claws, teeth, and practice complete,—poor Pen- 
lisk had emulated the fate of the Kilkenny cats long 
since. No town could exist five years with such a po- 
pulation. 

Well, these observations and speculations bring 
me wearily through the day; but I confess I grow 
sick at heart of nights, and long for some more nour- 
ishing mental aliment than looking out of window 
affordsme. 

Nevertheless I do not deny that necessity has 
proved a good tutor; and I take kindly to the only 
relaxation at present within my power. I am_ not 
without an interest in the affairs of the people I see. 
And Charlie is growing communicative. Only this 
morning he came in with a face eloquent of news, and 
burst out with it to his mother as she sat placidly 
sewing beside my sofa. 

‘Ma, there’s going to be a pienic on Friday-week 
at St. Nellion’s cottage; anda dance. Thirty people 
are asked. All the Noons, and the Thirks, and the 
Whiists are coming.” And he ran over a dozen more 
of the queer P “ And they 
and they've asked me and Bob. We 
may go, maynt we,ma’ And the pony too?” 


enlisk one-svyHabled names. 
want our pony ; 


“Who gives the picnic, my dear? And don't 
speak so loud; remember poor Mr. Stayre is an inva- 
lid.” 

It's the bachelors picnic, ma,” Charlie resumed 


in a whisper. ‘Captain Quid came home for a fort- 
and he and John Clayton and 
» Polfrvs are getting it up. Look there !” 


leave vest rday 


eried 





—— 


he, in excitement, and at the top of his voice,—* there 
goes Stephen Polfry into the hotel to order the wine. 
And there’s Captain Quid and Mrs. Quid coming up 
the street. Lor! And there comes Henrietta Whist 
and Miss Parkis. If that isn't fun,—by George !” 

He subsided into intent observation. As for me, 
I was already using my eyes diligently. Yes, there 
éame the bronzed young sailor and his mother; and 
meeting them, the two ladies. Miss Parkis I knew by 
sight; Miss Whist, from Bidmon, was a stranger— 
ail & graceful and pretty one. There was a greeting, 
hand-shakin¢g, talking, laughing. Then they all walked 
on together; and Charlie took breath. 

“ By George!” said he again,—the exclamation 
seeming wornderftilly to relieve his mind; and then 
he looked at his thother, who was knitting again in 
her usual serenity. 

“Why, Charlie, what's the matter?” I inquired, 
“48 thete atiy thing so remarkable in the fact of Cap- 
t#ifti Quid meetiiig Miss Parkis and Miss Whist?” 

*O, you don’t kiiow all the fuss there was: Miss 
Parkis used to like young Quid years ago; and he— 
well; he wasn't sinitten, paps, but I do believe he 
Was spooney, for a little while. But that was three 
years ago. Now, siti¢e he’s come back, they say he’s 
regularly iti love witli Henrietta Whist. She is pretty, 
isn’t shie ?” 

I was curious to know the subtle distinction be- 
tween spooney, Smitten, and regularly in love, and 
asked for interpretation. At which he wriggled about 
shyly for a few minutes, after the manner of boys, and 
coloured and stammered a little. 

“You see, when a fellow’s only spooney, he makes 
a noise about it, and goes after a girl, and flirts, and 
all that; but when it’s a regular smite, he takes it 
quietly, and isn't half so mad, somehow. 
understand ?” 

I did, too well. Inodded. Mrs. Cardew here broke 
in With some warmth, 

‘What in the world do you know about such things, 
Charles? Talk about what you understand, my dear, 
and leave other matters alone.” 

“Well, ma, every body says Captain Quid is after 
Henrietta Whist. And as for Miss Parkis, she’s such 
a tlirt!—why, ma, you know at the last ball how she 
went on with young Wood. And all last summer—’ 

“Yes, it’s certainly true,” said Mrs. Cardew, drawn 
irresistibly into the stream of conversation; “and 
Miss Parkis has been a great deal talked about for her 
flirting with gentlemen. She is getting on, vou see; 
can't be far from thirty now; and they do say she is 
ready to accept the first offer she can cet. There was 
a great fuss some years ago, when her engagement 
with a Mr. Lupton of St. Fiery was broken off. It 
was entirely her own fault, I believe. She behaved 
very indiscreetly, there is no doubt. When an en- 
gaged young lady flirts so tremendously with a stranger 
(as Mr. Simcox was; he came from London, on a visit 
to Mr. Tubbs), and goes on so foolishly as she did, — 
you can't wonder at people talking. But I make a 
point,” concluded the good lady, drawing herself up 
with an air of Roman virtue, 


Don't you 


“never to repeat the 
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reports L hear. 
quite dreadful. 
from it all.” 


Penlisk is such a place for 
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| turnip-fields, clover-fields, divided from | 

| Yeturned from their after-church walk. The genteel | each other by hedges; a little copse here, and there | 

| Population were but scantily represented. The “lower | the ugly embankment of the railway that has been in 

| orders” seemed to have had almost the exclusive en- | progress so many years, andis still going on‘‘slowly.” | 

—— 
esses 
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“And, ma, Bob and I can go on Wednesday, can't 
we? Pa says we can, if you like it.” 

“Well, I suppose—dear me, what a pity but Mr. 
Stayre could go! You are so completely a prisoner— 
you will see nothing of Cornwall.” And, for the hun- 
dredth time, Mrs. Cardew bewailed the acknowledged 
fact of my broken leg. More to the purpose were her 
maternal regrets that Charlottan and Sophia-Jane 
would not return in time to join the party. No; they 
would not be back for three weeks yet, and could not 
by any possibility join the picnic that was to take 
place in eight days. It was a pity, it really was. 

‘“ But, ma,” roared Charlie, in the energy of a sud- 
den thought, ‘isn’t Kitty to be here on Tuesday? For 
a jolly long holiday too! Pa said so—pa had a letter 
this morning. Ma, I say, isn’t she ?” 

“Do not make such a noise, my dear. Yes, to be 
sure, I forgot dear Kitty. Kitty is coming to us for 
her holidays, of course. Yes, she will be with us; she 
will like to go to the picnic, poor child. I must tell 
Mrs. Quid she is to be at home.” And she prosed on, 
dear placid soul, long after Charlie had leapt out of 
the room, and was across the square into the street, 
out of sight. 

Well, this pienie was really a boon to me in my 
then exhausted state. It was fun to watch the young 
ladies of Penlisk, walking together in couples after 
their manner, meeting each other, and immediately 
plunging into eager converse on the one important 
subject. It was fun also when these fair braces of 
birds encountered a masculine covey. In Penlisk, I 
observe, gentlemen prefer to move about in flocks, so 
to speak. They rarely risk themselves abroad but in 
bands or lines of three or four at the least. To see 
them form into square at the approach of the brown 
hats, and receive the charge unshrinking, is one of the 
prettiest sights my window atfords me. 

But, alas, a calamity was hovering near. Charlie 
first announced it one evening, as I was contemplating 
the crimson light shining through the beech-trees of 
Major Boyce’s garden opposite ; the daily glimpse of 
sunset that I always watched for. 

‘Ah, there it is!” ejaculated the lad, following the 


direction of my eyes; “red enough, isn’t it? Out on 


the hill, all that side of the sky’s regularly on fire, with | 


a great heap of clouds lying about the sun; and the 
Quakers’ annual meeting begins to-morrow! Well, I 
suppose there never was any thing planned, that bad 
weather didn’t come in to spoil it.” 

‘I don't think it is going to rain,” I said languidly, 
rather puzzled by his dismal look; “and _ besides, 
What does the Quakers’ meeting signify to you?” 

He looked at me with a sort of impatient compas- 
sion of my ignorance. 

“Signify! why there never was a Quakers’ annual 
yet, without pelting rain all the time. 














| nursery began to assail my ears. 
And it lasts | 


the week; and our picnic’s fixed for Friday. Now | 
don't you see i 
I did see, and remained humbly silent. Charlie 


rested his elbows on the window-sill, and moodily 
looked out. Ohss rvation might take its customary 
Sunday-evening ration. ) 


People were straggling by, 


- 


joyment of the glorious sunset, the pleasant evening 
wir. One or two groups of Quakers, indeed, were to be 
seen; and I heard Charlie grumble, under his breath, 
as they passed. He evidently considered them as 
responsible for the bad weather he was anticipating. 
But they looked placid and harmless, as usual. I eon- 
fess to a prepossession in favour of Quakers; I rather 
liked Penlisk for being so abundant in them. ‘The 
women especially; soft-eyed and soft-robed, so exqui- 
sitely neat and pure-looking. ‘ Kvery Quakeress is a 
lily,’ says Charles Lamb; and there was one swect 
old lady whose face I saw through the vista of her 
telescopic bonnet, who certainly well justified the 
comparison. 

Well, 1 had enough of Quakers next morning. The 
meeting commenced in the forenoon; and the soberly- 
elad, demure folk trooped by, the men bearing large 
umbrellas; for, alas, too truly didst thou prophesy, 
Charlie; the rain had set in, and with earnest steady 
good-will. Penlisk is celebrated for rain; | give my 
testimony to the justice of Fame, so far. Never did 
I see such a quiet, contented, continual downpour as 
this, which, with no apparent violence or remarkable 
accessions of energy, soon made the face of the Grand 
Square to stream with scores of little narrow channels, 
in a manner very unbefitting its dignity. 

At first [ found a certain amusement in watching 
this unique sort of weather. There were sights to be 
seen too. Two little boys running through the torrent, 
enjoving the fun of getting wet, while the maid toiled 
after them with an umbrella; Major Boyce looking 
out of window with his hands in his pockets; the Did- 
mon van coming in—drenched horses and driver, 
miserable-looking inside-passengers. All this was dur- 
ing the first, and exciting part, of the morning ; later, 
the Grand Square was deserted indeed: I watched tor 
half an hour, and only saw one girl run into the baker's 
shop opposite, and a pig, who was enjoying the nutri- 
tious and salubrious refreshment of proceeding through 
the gutter on three legs and a nose. 

Lleaned back on my sofa, and felt dismal, L confess, 
I had received that morning a note from Gladtield, 
containing brief but unctuous mention of sundry par- 
ties to Greenwich, Richmond, &e., and a brilliant fete 
at Lady 's villa at Twickenham, whereto / had 
been invited. Ordinarily I don't care for whitebait 
feasts, or summer-parties to people's villas. But com- 
ing on me now, tied to my sofa, and with the look-out 
from my window over Penlisk Square for the sole food 
of my eyes, and Penlisk gossip alone for my mental 
sustenance, well, 1 inclined somewhat to Greenwich 
and Twickenham. 

The children were fretful with confinement to the 
house, and inharmonious sounds from the distant 


the ceaseless rain on the window-pane atilheted me 
With nervous impatience. The misty view of the 
country over the tops of the opposite houses caused 
Ine ta experience Whiat was it, 
when the rain cleared off? A mor 


a sort of turv. even 
uniuterestine 
tract of country did not exist, 


corn-fields, 
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“Slowly” indeed! Every thing I saw, heard of, or 
thought of in Penlisk, was “slow.” And I had tra- 
velled upwards of two hundred miles, to break my leg 
and enjoy the delight of this entertaining town and 
charming neighbourhood. 

Then, Mrs. Cardew came to sit with me, and tried 
to amuse me by repeating some of the gossip of the 
place, interspersed with her own moral reflections on 
the ill-nature of some people, and how Penlisk really 
was considered avery scandalising town ; but how she 
always kept aloof from it all, and left her neighbours 
alone, as she herself wished to be left alone; though, 
of course, she didn't care if they did talk about her, 
being perfectly indifferent to any thing they might 
say, kc. And then she went on to say how Mrs. Pell 
of the villas had liad an awning erected over her draw- 
ing-room window; and how absurdly Mrs. Snell, next 
door, had tried to imitate it with a tablecloth; and 
Miss Geel had put up an old piece of carpet, &e. ; also, 
how every body was talking about the way in which 
Miss Parkis ran after Captain Quid; and that all the 
Penlisk young ladies found it impossible to go any 
where, in or out of the town, without taking Spy Street 
in their way. 

“ Where Mrs. Quid’s house is, you know, my dear. 
Really, the way girls run after gentlemen in this place 
is beyond belief. It usen't to be so in my young days. 
But now, if you'll believe me, Mr. Stayre, there isn't 
an eligible young man in Penlisk who isn't really 
pestered with admirers. I call it shameful. I am 
only thankful both my dear girls are safely engaged, 
and not to Penlisk gentlemen; I should be very sorry 
if a daughter of mine had a husband so spoiled by 
admiration as these young men are here.” 

I duly sympathised. Did I mention that I had 
been for some time in possession of the fact of Sophia’s 
engagement? Yes, she and her sister were engaged to 
two brothers, with whose family they were now stay- 
ing. Engaged just after her return from London, this 
spring. O yes. But what mattered it tome? What 
was Sophia-Jane to me? The means of bringing me 
to Penlisk simply. There had been times when I was 
tempted to wish I had never looked on Sophia-Jane. 
.... WhenT reverted to Mrs, Cardew's conversation, 
she was speculating on the effect J should produce, 
when I was sufficiently recovered to appear on the sur- 
face of Penlisk society. 

“You will have your share, I don't doubt,” said the 
candid lady: and she went on, till I know I was blush- 
ing like any girl; for I own my idea of woman is some- 
thing too sweet and sacred for me to endure with im- 
punity its being so rudely touched upon. The notion 
of the artless admiration —so ingenuously manifested 
by these young ladies, as Mrs. Cardew described,—for 
Messrs. Polfry, Clayton, and Quid, or finally, myself, 
was not pleasant. Iam aware I lay myself open toa 
sneer by this declaration. ‘You're very young,” one or 
two would say tome. Stinging as that adjective is to 
a youth under five-and-twenty, Iam content to brave 
its sharpness. I have had a mother, and I have a 
sister; and I trust never to grow so old as to cease to 
think purely and reverently of all women—if only for 
their dear sakes. 

I did not like Penlisk any better after Mrs. Cardew's 


friendly endeavour to entertain me that wet morning: | 





ae 


I was wearied out body and mind; I felt sick for fresh 
air; I yearned for a wholesome breeze, that my lungs 
and my spirit might inhale strength and health again. 
But there seemed no chance of either. The rain per- 
sisted and persisted all through that day and night, 
and the next morning it was the same. Gray, hopeless, 
dreary, the same prospect repelled my eyes. When 
Charlie came up to play a game of chess, his thoughts 
were gloomily entangled with the weather and the 
pienic ,; and I gave him scholar’s mate, and relieved 
his mind by declining to play any more. In the after- 
noon, Mrs. Cardew’s motherly kindness was pained by 
my haggard wretched looks, and the doctor deciding 
that I might be safely permitted so to do, and that 
change of scene might do me good—I was led into the 
family sitting-room, and established on a sofa by the 
window. There was a garden to look at, green and 
pleasant, looking happy enough in the drenching rain; 
a blessed relief from that monotonous, gray, dull street. 
I really felt comforted. I found a lazy enjoyment in 
making acquaintance with the physiognomy and de- 
tails of this new apartment. ‘The other had grown 
into a very nightmare: the pattern of the paper, the 
shape of the chairs, the folds of the curtains, actually 
chafed my eyes that were so accustomed to them. I 
liked to see the children, who were allowed to come 
in on condition of being quict. I made acquaintance 
with Rosalie; and was informed by the sturdy boy 
they called baby that he didn’t like me, and that he 
had been in the splash; which last information his 
delighted mother explained to me meant that he had 
run out at the open door half an hour before, and 
tumbled into a pool of water—bless him! 

In fact, 1 found my position improved. Moreover, 
I had pleasant food for reflection in the doctor's ver- 
dict that in another week I might safely travel: and 
my state of mind grew more composed and placid, 
in evidence of which, after dinner I fell into a sweet 
and profound sleep. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 








TWO LIVES. 
sy WESTLAND MARSTON, 


Tnere’s a life that has its law in goods that feed the sense; 
There’s a life that has its law in Love’s beneficence. 


There’s a life that labours hard to seem what Man desires; 
There’s a life that patient strives to be what God requires. 


There’s a life that wears the crown in strifes of faction won; 
There’s an uncrowned life that yearns to make opposers one. 


A life that says to Error, ‘Go forth to banishment !” 
A life that says to Error, “ Draw near, thou may’st repent!” 


A life that many laud, since wrong its lip abjures; 
A life that many scorn, since wrong its love endures. 


A life that casts its frown o’er the Eden where it stands; 
A life that, like a fountain, mirrors heaven amid the sands. 


A life, set in rich pastures, that pines and bears not fruit; 
A life that thrives ’mid rocks by the vigour of its root. 


A life that hath its banquet, yet loathing quits the board; 
And a life that breaks its crust with blessings to the Lord. 
A life whose inner sickness no wholesome airs dispel ; 

A life that in contagion sleeps calmly and is well. 


A life that is but death, though an age it cumber earth; 
A life that, by expiring, attains to nobler birth. 
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LA PRIGIONIERA. 
By H. WARREN. 


Tre condition of a prisoner is thus far unhappy even in 
comparison with that in which a sick person is placed, that 
the latter mostly slides gradually into ill-health, becoming 
acclimatised as it were; moreover, there are the constant at- 
tentions and affectionate offices of friends. To the prisoner, 
the possession ofall the faculties of health does but aggravate 
the bitterness of confinement, whereas their loss in sickness 
in some measure mitigates it. “A man would die,” says 
Lord Bacon, “though he were neither valiant nor miserable, 
only upon a weariness to do the same thing so oft over and 
over.” If this be true, as many instances prove, how dread- 
ful must be the longing for release in the mind ofa prisoner 
— sees day by day go past without change and withot 
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in passionate tears, to be succeeded, as most storms are, 
by a calm proportioned in depth to the previous violence. 
Then comes resignation and prayer for deliverance, which is 
the state of mind that Mr. Warren intends to bring before 
us in his picture of “ La Prigioniera.” She has mayhap 
passed through all the stages just named. The many days 
have told themselves over and over again in monotonous 
iteration, the same unvarying similarity day by day re 
peated; she hears the sounds of the outer world occur in 
perplexing regularity, and sees the same sun rise in the 
morning, and its light swerve through the weary hours from 
one side of the cell to the othe r, ™m iking a dial of the time- 
worn stones, whose huge crevices and joints are the numerals 
thereupon, until it marks the com} le tion of the lighted ser 


ment of the circle, signifying night by sending golden fire 
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amongst the sordid cobwebs of the ceiling. At this time 


| our prisoner prays, and, let us hope, gets the resignation so 
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seeking his fortune in that 
adventurers. He had little money, no 
profession, and few friends; but he was tall, he had 
ine eyes and rieh brown hair, and he was a marvel- 
lously clever talker. Accordingly at thirty he had 
cained the admiration of“ society,” and the praise of 
Button and Voltaire; and at thirty-one, he was tho- 
roughly dlasé. A brilliant adventurer, a dashing pam- 
phietecr, he has left behind him two or three hundred 
sof admirable French, and four or five hundred 
,of which at least a dozen deserve to be remem- 
berved. ‘This, for a man who had no high aims, and 
Who was incurably lazy, may be considered almost a 
iccess. We shall devote a few columns to the life, 


eame to Paris, 


3° . 
paradise of 


WHIlIhYgs, and sayings of Rivarol. 
Ife was born about the year 1754, at Bagnols in 


Lanwuedoe, 
erved in the Spanish army during the War of Sue- 

ion, afterwards established himself in Languedoc, 
nd there married a cousin of the academician Depar- 
Ilis son had a good edueation and a fruitful 


With such 


to saerifiee all 


tivarol was one of sixteen children, 
family to maintain, the good man had 
istocratie ideas (for it would really that he 
evme of a noble Italian family), and to set up a kind 
in the which our hero was born. How and 

‘the child was educated, is doubtful ; and, indeed, 

wll the events of his early life are extremely obscure. 
Whether or not he was ever a teacher of languages, 
whether or not he was ever a private soldier, must re- 
main open questions, At any rate, he came to Paris, 
we said, in 1774; and then had to decide “ What 
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his name should be.” One must have a name. All 
brilliant eonversation will be useless, unless 
one’s delighted interloeutors know by what name to 


e one to dinner in return. The young man de- 
lling himself the Chevalier de Parcieux. He 


le h ut under that name: but presently some 
ublesome meddilesome fellows of the real Depar- 
eieux family interfered; whereupon the ingenious | 


uth stripped off one t of peacock’ feathers, 


orth as the Count de Rivarol. 


lived no man knows how. 


ner, whether he ever dined at all, who was his tailor, 


who was his hatter, w 


ean SA At anv rate, he managed to keep himself | 
live d al to attend t] theatres and the earean. | 
Lie monest t] wits, he oon shone brightly 
enough. Ifaman wanted eloquent talk, let him give 
Riv: \ linner, and he would have it LO his heart's | 
eontent. The young Marquis de Champeenetz quickly | 
tached hin fto t} hing adventurer, and other 


“onlightened’ noblemen gathered round him. | 


rom ] idually got admitted into 
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His grandfather, a Lombard by birth, 


1} tried | 
iother, found that they suited him, and stalked | 
Monsicur le Comte | 
Ifow he paid for his din- | 


10 was his glover, no mortal | 








| he improvised criticism, politics, religion, metaphysies 
—what not. Before he had published one line, he 
was a celebrity of the day. “ He is the Frenchman 
par excellence,” cried old Voltaire ; and the approbation 
of that remarkable patriarch was then very precious 
to a young man. Meanwhile, amidst all his social 
success, Monsicur le Comte did sometimes write, and 
sometimes study. At length he sent forth a transla- 
tion of Dante’s Inferno (“I translated it,” said he, 
‘because I found my ancestors there!"); a transla- 
tion of which Buffon said, that traduire ainsi ceétait 
Modern French erities have not altogether re- 
| versed Buffon’s judgment. Nivarol’s preface to the 
| translation is forcible, vivid, acute. ‘This was not his 
only literary success. In 1783 the Academy of Berlin 
offered a prize for the best essay in reply to these 
three questions, “ What has rendered the French lan- 
guage universal? Why does it deserve that pre- 
eminence? Is it likely to retain it?” LGvarel com- 
peted for this prize, deserved it, and gained it. His 
production is one of the very few “ prize-essays” which 
are readable. Generally such things are cold, nerve- 
less, and pale. The writer seems anxious to please 
men of all opinions by having no opinion of his own ; 
he is purposely tame, elaborately inoffensive, empha- 
tically unemphatic. Rivarol’s essay, on the contrary, 
is rapid, eager, brilliant, and dashing. It may not be 
profound. Philologists, who think that obscurity and 
depth are identical, may denounce it as superficial; 
but if you take it up, you are in no hurry to ley it 
down, and that (so far as our limited experience serves 
us) is not generally the case with philological essays. 
Rivarol insists that the special and distinctive merit 
of I'rench is its clearness; and of this merit his own 
essay is one of the most admirable examples. Trench 
style is a subject on which the prudent forcigner will 
say but little; but the merit of Rivarol’s is so obvious, 
and lies so much on the surface, that even a foreigner 
can very well appreciate it. Clearness, force, variety, 
and fullness with economy, are its characteristics. It 
is free from affectation; free even from the aifectation 
of epigram. FEpigrammatic it is; but its epigrams 
are not epigrams only, they are Ulustrations. In his 
praise of French, we cannot say that Rivarol has 
ereatly erred; but we must flatly dispute his right 
to speak with authority of English. Here are his re- 
markable “Take Cor- 
mix with the lofty personages of 
that drama some shoemakers cracking their jokes, 
some fishwomen chanting their ballads, some peasants 
talking in the dialect of their district and telling their 
| hobgoblin take away the unity of time, of 
| action, and of place, but allow a few sublime scenes 
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RiVAROTL. 
Ix the autumn of 1774, a handsome young fellow of 
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utterances about Shakespeare : 
neille’s Cinna (!): 


stories ; 
remain,—and you will have the finest tragedy of 


From which conclusion we beg leave 


) 
Shakesp. are!’ 


, but most decidedly, to dissent. Of 


MLOSE Fespre etfull 
Rivarol was a far better judge. “ Louis 

ie. “was the trne Apollo of the French 

Parnassus.” Indeed, indeed he was; nor were his 


. 
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French poetry, du 
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poets unworthy of their patron. Answer, shade ot 
the ‘famous M. Boileau!” For this essay, Rivarol 
received a letter of thanks from the great Frederick 
LilmMseil 


Had Rivarol now retired from Paris, and devoted 


terarv work, he would assuredly 
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have acquired a reputation at onee brilliant and sub- 
stantial; but talking was not merely his ‘* profession,” 
it was a necessity of his life. He was not one of those 
men who elaborate their bon-mots at the desk before 
producing them in the drawing-room. 
phatically an improvisatore, 


He was em- 
His talk flowed with 
swiftness and ease; never affected, it was always 
powerful; never pretentious, it was invariably bril- 
liant. Naturally enough he had become the “ pet of 
the cireles;” naturally enough also, he had led a loose 
careless life. And with what result ? With this: 
that at one-and-thirty he wrote, “ As for my life, it is 
ui drama so wearisome that I am tempted to think 
Mercier must be the author of it. Formerly, I could 
make up in ene hour for eight days of folly; and now, 
it takes me eight long days of wisdom to make up for 
the folly ofan hour.” And meanwhile all this “ bril- 
liant” society was rotten to the core, and its spasmodie 
vaiety was like the reeling ofa ship before it sinks. 
Rivarol wrote these sad words in 1785; four years 
more, and the Revolution had begun. One would 
have said that Rivarol, with his daring wit and his 
contempt for dunces, would have been the very man 
io tling himself fearlessly into the revolutionary eur- 
rent. As clearly as any one he saw the weakness of 
the old order of things. He told the aristocracy 
plainly: ‘ You mistake your memories for your 
rights ;” but then, he must needs belong to the 
nohlesse himself. On the whole, old France, however 
great might be its weakness and its vice, suited Iti- 
varol well enough. In the finest houses in Paris, the 
most beautiful women and the proudest men listened 
eagerly to his sayings: but it is rather difficult to 
joke in the eamp of a revolution. 
men were odious to him. 


Besides, the new 
He saw through the weak- 
ness of the philosophes, and he had not the courage to 
mingle with the people. He saw that the men of 
analysis, of criticism, of negation, would be swept 
away before the whirlwind of popwar enthusiasm ; 
and he had no enthusiasm in his own heart. He 
could criticise, no man better; but he could not ori- 
ginate, and he eould not lead. Very wisely he said: 
* The philosopies resemble these worms which pierce 
through the dikes of Holland,—they prove that insti- 
tutions are perishable, but they do not prove that they 
were not once necessary ;” but he added, very smartly 
and very falsely: “The people is a sovereign which 
only requires to eat. 
he digests.” 
our hero. M. le Comte de Rivarol was speaking one 
day to the Due de Créqui. Lamenting the attacks 
upon the nohlesse, he said: “ We have lost all our pri- 
vileges ! The duke slowly repeated, * We have?’ 
“Well,” replied Rivarol, “is there any thing singular 
in what I say?” “The singular thing about it, my 
(lear sir, is—your plural a 

By this time he had published his Petit Almanach 
qrands Hommes pour Tannée LTR, a tritle 


His majesty is tranquil while 
Let us see how the grands seigneurs repaid 


which 
vas very amusing in 1789, but which is very weart- 
He was richt enough to laugh at the 
or tribbles who had sueeeeded to writers like Vol- 


taire, Buffon, Diderot. and Rousseau: but as all the 


me in 185s, 


poor fribbleg are now forgotten, we ean advise no 
one to read the Little Almanae Besides, Rivarol 
Included amongst the objects of lis satire som 

















men who were above it—Andrieux, Ginguené, M. J, 
Chenier, and Chamfort. Some of these replied; and 
Rivarol was not always victorious in the contests that 
ensued. 

For Chamfort Rivarol had a very hearty dislike, 
which Chamfort as hedrtily reciprocated. The old 
adage about “ two of a trade” was verified onee more. 
Chamfort, as a talker, was not, indeed, so brilliant as 
Rivarol; but his sareasm was more biting and burn- 
ing. One day, during the Revolution, the two great 
talkers met. ‘“ You have lost vour wits,” said Rivarol, 
“in your frenzy against royalty. 
two masters, 
publie. 


You cannot serve 
Choose between literature and the Re- 
To protect a Moliere or a Racine, we require 
a Louis Quatorze.” “Yes,” rejoined Chamfort; “ you 
are one of those men who would pardon the priests all 
the evil they have done, because without the priests we 
should never have had the Tartuffe.”” * And yet you your- 
self once pleaded forthe aristocracy: it was, you said, 
an ‘intermediary’ between the king and the people.” 
“True,” said Chamfort, “just as the greyhound is an 
intermediary between the huntsman and the hare.” 
In fact, though Chamfort was endowed with less talent 
for improvisation than Rivarol, he was more in ear- 
nest, and liis sayings linger more in the memory. 
Those of Rivarol are witty, and sometimes wise; 
those of Chamfort are witty, and always impassioned. 
It was Chamfort who said: “ Courtiers, and those 
who grow fat upon the monstrous abuses which have 
ruined T’vanee, are incessantly telling us that we 
might have reformed without destroying. ‘These are 
the men who would have you eleanse the Augean 
stable with a feather.” Again: “* When God ereated 
the world, the movement of chaos must have made 
chaos seem still more chaotic than when it reposed 
in a peaceable disorder. And so it is with us now; 
whilst society is tending towards a nobler order, its 
movements seem the very excess of disorder.” Again: 
“In France, the man who eries ‘ Fire !’ is persecuted ; 
the incendiary is undisturbed.” In these, and in a 
hundred other sayings of Chamfort, there is not 
merely wit; there is the passion of a poor proud ad- 
venturer, who hates the shams amid which he lives. 
And who can deny that in old Franee there was very 
much to hate ? 
its Pare aux Cerfs; think of the noblesse which was 
adorned by a Richelieu, and of the priesthood which 
rejoiced in a Rohan; 
humble birth there was no chance of fortune or dis- 
tinction :—and then, do not join in the ery which has 
been raised against Chamfort’s “ bitterness.” It is 
exactly that bitterness which makes him respect- 
able. There is something like hot natural passion 
in his later sayings. He grew tired of being jester 
One day he flung his eap and 
bells in their face, and walked off to the Club of the 
a cobins. 


to the aristocracy. 


But Rivarol had chosen his part, and there was 
no escape for him. 
he fought long and skilfully for the old order of 
things. 


As journalist and pamphleteer, 


Those articles of his in the Journal National 
are still worth reading; and, on the negative side, are 
commendable enough. Rivarol was 01 of the earliest 
to detect the monstrous follv, and the pretentious im- 


beeility, of those philosophes who 


assumed to lead the 
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Revolution. In his articles he withers them with his 
trenchant sarcasm, and overwhelms them with his 
eloquent scorn, If wit could have saved the French 
monarchy, the Freneh monarchy would never have 
fallen ; but what could wit do against a grand popular 
emotion? For a century the state of France had 
eried aloud to heaven and earth for a change. It 
could not endure, unless corruption carried within it 
the seeds of immortality. Rivarol, with his wit and 
his satire agaist the leaders of the Revolution, was 
like aman who should attempt to check the inrush of 
the waves by casting polished pebbles against their 
erests. The pebbles cut brightly and briskly through 
the spray, but the waves rush on. Poor Rivarol con- 
soles himself by making epigrams. ‘ The people is 
always and every where the same, invariably it is a 
eannibal; and when it takes revenge upon its rulers, 
it, punishes crimes which are sometimes doubtful by 
other erimes which are always certain.” Furthermore : 
‘“Ttis with liberty as with strong drink : the people can- 
not taste it without becoming intoxicated.” Ofcourse, 
one has a profound contempt for the people. To be 
sure, one’s father kept a table-Thote; but then, one is 
M. le Comte, and moves in the best circles. The 
people! bah, the people eat onions, and don't read 
one’s cloquent productions! Then there is a noisy 
fellow—one whose style is like his person, “ affreux” 
—who does manage to move all France by the thunder 
of his voice; and whose strange utterances, wild, ex- 
aggerated, now passionate, now plaintive, have found 
an echo in every young French heart. Let us put 
him down; let us erush this Mirabeau by an epigram. 
Here we have it: ‘“ Mirabeau is capable of any thing 
for money, capable even of a good action!” Mirabeau 
does not seem much hurt, and continues his course. 
Let us own that Rivarol was no mere mercenary. 
The Duke of Orleans, wishing to secure the services of so 
brilliant and so powerfula writer, sent the Duke de Bi- 
rontosound Rivarol on the subject. “ Monsieur le due,” 
answered Rivarol, “send your lackey to Mirabeau!” 
Poor Louis AVI. himself, sadly in need of counsel, 
bethought him ofRivarol. One day, noble old Males- 
herbes comes to invite his attendance at a private in- 
terview with the king. Rivarol is punctual to the hour 
and place appointed; but he sums up his advice in 
four words, ‘ Sire, faites le rot !—Sire, be a king!” In 
fact, we have no desire to judge Rivarol harshly. He 
was a kindly fellow in his way. In the very glare and 
blaze of his success, he called one of his brothers and 
two of his sisters to Paris, spent almost his last shil- 
ling upon them, and succeeded in getting “ eligible” 
husbands for the sisters, and an appointment for the 
brother. Of this latter, Rivarol said: ‘* He would be 
the wit of any other family; he is the fool of ours!” 
In short, Rivarol was a brilliant Bohemian. There 
are a hundred men in Paris now, not indeed equal to 
him in talent, but similar to him in character: kindly, 
clever, careless, eager to enjoy “life.” At the time when 
Rivarol stood proudly forth as the champion of morality 
and order, his private life accorded but poorly with his 
principles. He had married an Englishwoman. She 
“not without some extravagance,” we are told; 
at any rate, they separated ; and Rivarol consoled him- 


was 


self with his Manette, an affectionate young beauty, | 


who was delightfully ignorant of reading and writing, 


; 





and whom he adjured to remain so in some pleasing 
verses which are still popular in France. 

In 1789 Rivarol commenced his brilliant philippies 
against the Revolution; in 1791 there was serious de- 
bate at the Club of the Cordeliers ‘“ whether it might 
not be as well to hang him.” Against intentions of 
this kind, epigram is but a poor protection. Rufiles 
look very well on the shirt, but are scarcely sufficient 
to resist the thrust of a sword. Rivarol had not the 
slightest intention of becoming a martyr. Life, even 
in revolutionary France, was still very pleasant. Ac- 
cordingly M.le Comte ran away. Chamfort staid, and 
died; Rivarol fled to the Chateau de Manicamps, near 
Noyon, where he lived under the name of Solomon 
Cambrai. Having fought and run away, he lived to 
fight another day; and from his retreat continued to 
pour forth his epigrams. Alas, alas! they were still 
insufficient to stay the storm. Rivarol was born a 
hundred years too late. He would have succeeded 
admirably at the court of Louis XIV.; in the days of 
Louis XVI. he failed and fled. Even the Chateau de 
Manicamps was not sufficiently secure. The reign of 
terror was approaching. Giving up the fight in de- 
spair, Rivarol quitted France. ‘ Zhe Frenchman par 
excellence’ was never destined to see France more. At 
first he went to Brussels. From Brussels he came to 
London, where he was weleomed and praised by Burke. 
Burke said of his writings in the Journal National, that 
they would one day be considered equal to the Annals 
of Tacitus; Burke may have been right, but that day 
has certainly not yet arrived. From London Rivarol 
went to Hamburg, where he resided some years. His 
society was courted by all the émigrés, and he had still a 
little circle to listen to his talk. This talk was as won- 
derful as ever. We know very well that conversation 
depends for more than half its power upon a hundred 
circumstances that cannot be recalled at a distance of 
fifty years; but many of Rivarol’s mots are still enjoy- 
able. We give afew. Rivarol once kept a secretary, 
who by the evening had always forgotten what he 
wrote in the morning: ‘ You would be a capital secre- 
tary to a conspiracy,’ said he. Of Buffon’s son, he 
said: “Tis the poorest chapter in the Histoire Natu- 
relle of his father.” Of the Due de Crequi: “ He fears 
God without believing in Him.” Of the Duke of 
Orleans: ‘‘ He has every vice, but is incapable of a 
crime.” To the tedious and twaddling Florian, whom 
he saw with a manuscript sticking out of his pocket: 
‘Monsieur Florian, if you were not so universally 
known, you would certainly get robbed.” Toa friend, 
who asked him his opinion of a verse he had written: 
“Tt is good, but rather prolix!’ Ofa madrigal and 
an epigram, which were both rather poor: “There is 
too much of the madrigal in the epigram, and too 
much of the epigram in the madrigal.” 
however, upon isolated bons-mots that the charm of 
Rivarol’s conversation chiefly depended ; it was on its 
fullness, its freedom, its flow,—there never seemed 
any effort in it. He was born to talk. His brisk, pic- 
turesque, declamatory improvisation was but the true 
expression of his nature. He was the Liszt of conver- 
sation. Cheénedolle, the French poet, who afterwards 
edited his works, has left a very pleasing account of 
his first interview with Rivarol. It was in 17995. 
They were both in exile at Hamburg: Cheénedolle, a 
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AUERBACH'’S 
CHRISTIAN GELLERT.* 





GELLERT—a name not so 
familiar to the ears of men 
of this century as it was 
to our fathers’—was a 
lecturer on moral philo- 
sophy at the University 
of Leipzic, a man who 
endeavoured to practise 
the precepts he incul- 
cated. A calm-minded 
man, living in a German 
city, of which book-mak- 


ing and lecturing were 
the chief businesses, he 


succeeded so well as to 
be the beloved model of 
all young men of feeling, 
not alone in Leipzic, but 
throughout Germany. To 
this Goethe bears testi- 
mony inthe Dichtung und 
Wahrheit, saying that the 
love and reverence with 
which he was regarded 
was extraordinary. To 
us, probably, the most in- 
teresting record of him is 
the fact stated by Goethe 
(Dichtung und Wahrheit, 
book vi.), that he him- 
self was warned against 
poetry by Gellert. The 
good professor’s mewing 
in this being, beyond all doubt, applicable only to the queer 
didactic prose in verse produced at that time by those who 
were called poets. 

That Gellert could not object to poetry as now under- 
stood is best evinced by the course of his own life,—a poem 
in action. Upon this, and upen the love entertained for 
him by contemporary men, Berthold Auerbach has written 


* Christian Gellert, and other Sketches. 


By Berthold Auerbach. Lon- 
don: Sampson Lew. 
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some fascinating tales, 
relating in a congenial 
style the peaceful labours 
and struggles which the 
good man underwent, and 
also his earthly reward 
in human affection. The 
tale, Gellert’s Last Christ- 
mas, relates, we believe, 
a fact. A peasant who 
fancied he had a right to 
complain of his lot in life, 
is rebuked for bitterness 
by a passage in one of 
the lecturer's discourses; 
moved by gratitude for 
this, he journeys into 
Leipzic, with a load of 
wood as a present for 
the professor—a hearty 
acknowledgment for be- 
nefits received. In this 
spirit the gift is accepted, 
and not alone as a load of 
firewood, but as a teach- 
ing that the receiver had 
done something of good 
unconsciously ; a lesson 
no less welcome than ap- 
propriate at a time when 
he repined that his life ap- 
peared without that frui- 
tion of good to men which 
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was Gellert’s greatest 
hope. 
| The tales are illus- 


trated by woodcuts most 
admirably executed. The example we have chosen repre- 
sents Christopher, the peasant, overhearing some discourse 
respecting the poverty and goodness of Gellert, in an inn on 
the road to that philosopher’s house. By this information he 
is greatly strengthened in his purpose of making what was no 
small sacrifice of his purse for the gratification of his noblest 
feelings. The book is very handsomely got up, and the 
spirit and character of the engravings may be judged from 
the above specimen. L. L. 





young man of six-and-twenty, but already well known 
by his Ode to Klopstock ; Rivarol, a lazy, careless, but 
rather unhappy man of forty-one. Chenedolle had 
heard much of the great talker from friends, and had 
caught a few of his brilliant sayings at a restaurant 
Which they both frequented. At length the Marquis 
de Ja Tresne, himself a man of letters, and who had 
translated Klopstock and Virgil, introduced Chenedolle 
to Rivarol. The wit was then living in a country- 
house at Ham, a village distant about half a league 
from Hamburg; and on the 5th September 1795 
Chénedollé and his friend set off to visit him. They 
walked through the pleasant country-lanes on that 
bright autumn-day, and found Rivarol seated at table 
With several friends. He received his visitors very 
cordially ; but Chénedollé could discern in him that 
“affectation of fatuity” which was then fashionable 
amongst the aristocracy, and which was not always 
entirely affectation. However, Rivarol complimented 
the young poet on his Ode; and then, knowing well 
what was expected of him, set himself to talk. His 


conversation was one long glitter,—a sort of perpetual } an epigram. 


discharge of fireworks ; and yet, although a keen ob- | 


























server might have pronounced it somewhat dogmatic, 
it could not fairly be called affected. His voice, full, 
clear, melodious, lent an additional charm to every 
thing he said. By and by they went out into a garden, 
and sat down in the shade of a little thicket of pines, 
sycamores, and lindens, whose leaves tloated geitly 
above them in the calm autumn breeze. The sun, 
sinking rapidly, sent its grand lustre to them through 
the foliage; and for some time Rivarol ceased to talk, 
as he watched its glorious red disk sinking lower and 
lower yet behind a thick belt of clouds. Then he re- 
commenced. They talked ot Voltaire: ni His Thi nriade, 
said Rivarol, “isa skeleton-epic, without tlesh, muscles, 
or colour. His tragedies are philosophical treatises, 
aus cold iis they are brilliant. His essai sur les Meurs 
is a meagre parody of Bossuet’s immortal discourse, 
sufficiently elegant, but dry, and even false; it is not 
a history, it is a long pamphlet, full alike of 

pleading against Christianity and of c 
kind.” 


special 
ntempt for man- 
Buffon, Montesquieu, Rousseau, had all their 
turn; each received due praise, but 
After a host of minor ¢ 
been disposed of, Rivarol be gan to lt lk 


each received als ) 
lebrities had 
of Mirabeau: 
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“ His brain is an immense sponge, swollen with ideas 
which are not his own. His reputation is due entirely 
to this, that he has invariably written upon matters of 
the day whilst the interest attached to them was still 
palpitating and fresh. His pamphlets are like fire- 
ships sent forth to destroy an enemy's fleet; they 
may indeed burn it, but they likewise destroy them- 
selves. For the rest, he is simply a barbarian as to 
stvle: he is the Attila of cloquence ; and if, in all his 
wordy volumes, there are any phrases neatly turned, 
they ave by Chamfort, by Cerutti, or by myself.” 
While he thus talked, three hours sped rapidly by; 
the sun had long disappeared, and the night was 
closing in, At parting, Rivarol presented to Chene- 
dolle his translation of the Jaferno, “ All you young 
poets cannot study Dante too much :” and then the 
two friends set out on their return to Hamburg. “It 
was a glorious night,” says Chenedollé; the autumn 
moon shone full and clear, and its light glittered like 
% shower of diamonds upon the lofty elms that bor- 
dered the road; but they thought little of the night 
as they walked along. The silence was only broken 
by cries, again and again repeated: “ What an extra- 
ordinary talker this Rivarol is!” 

M. Fauch thought so too, but M. Fauch determined 
to keep him from talking. M. Fauech was a Hamburg 


printer, Who shut Rivavol up in his house, and told all | 


who wished to hear him that he was “not at home.” 
M. Fanch, a man of business, would have some “copy” 
out of Rivarol; and the poor wit, much against his will, 
had to furnish three or four pages daily. Always fond 
of philological studies, Rivarol had long ago econecived 
the plan ofa grand French dictionary; but through 
his incurable laziness, he would not even have written 
the preluminary discourse but for the importunities of 
this tremendous Fauch. He now compared himself 
to a lover, who was obliged to get his living by dis- 
secting the body of his mistress. In 1797 the pre- 
last appeared; and a very sur- 
prising preliminary discourse it was. The great talker 
sets himself to analy se the philosophy of speech itself, 
and treats with a master’s hand of subjects which 
must greatly have astonished the subscribers to the 


luninary discourse a 


dictionary.—of the human mind, of the passions, of 


His life was drawing to an end, and 
he now rose into a far loftier region than any he had 
ever dwelt in during his earlier years. It is thus that 
he speaks of those philosophes whose weakness he 
“In seience they have found nothing 
but arguments against the Author of the world; in 
he taplvsies nothing but subtlety and doubt; morals 
and logie have merely furnished them with declama- 
tions against political order, against the laws of pro- 
they have sought 
# universal reorganisation through a universal re- 
bellion: and they have attempted to pull down the 
columns that support the world, without remembering 
that they are 


rela ih. of ( rod. 


knew so well: 


perty, and against religious ideas: 


themselves amongst its inhabitants.” 
Sainte-Beuve has finely said, that these last writings 


of Rivarol remind him ofa sailor who clings despair- 


ingly to the mast of his sinking ship, and who stretches 
| Uv secn t hit nd God 
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chaos and the anarchy of my soul. The idea of God 
ean alone deliver our spirit from its prolonged torture, 
and our mind from its vast and weary solitude.” 

It is said that, as the Republie grew more mode- 
rate, and as Bonaparte gradually advanced to power, 
Rivarol might have returned to France had he chosen 
to ask permission, but that he stedfastly refused to 
do so. We can readily believe it. To the honour of 
the literary class in France be it said, that they seldom 
truckle to the despotism of the hour. We have seen 
more than one instance of how nobly they can hold 
aloof from it, crushing it by their eloquent silence and 
overwhelming it by their mute disdain. 

sut his exile was not to endure much longer. Ie 
left Hamburg for Berlin, and was received very cor- 
dially by the King of Prussia. <A circle of admiring 
listeners again gathered round him; and the Countess 
Olgorouska gave him her heart. He got reconciled 
With Delille, and with many others who had once 
been the objects of his bitter satire. At last he fell 
ill, Karly in April 1801 he was attaeked by a mortal 
disease. All the rank and talent of Berlin showed 
him the warmest sympathy. ‘The countess was con- 
stant in her attentions to the last. There were roses 
before his window, and his room was strewed with the 
voung flowers of spring. But he sank daily. At last 
he said, ‘‘ My friends, the mighty shadows are closing 
round me; the roses are changing into poppies. It 
is time to think of eternity.” Time indeed! In the 
delirium of approaching death he cried out for Attic 
figs and for nectar. The countess felt his hand: it 
was cold; and in another moment all his wit and davr- 
ing lay hushed in death. He was but forty-six. 

And thus sadly ended a life which had been but 
one long waste of magnificent faculties; a life inspired 
by no high principle, tending towards no noble object, 
and leaving behind it no fruit whatever except that 
Which may be reaped by those who regard it as a 
warning. The brilliant adventurer had shone in his 
little cirele while his little day lasted; and now his 
* brillanecy” has grown faint and pale and dim. He 
might have been a great writer; he was contented 
with being a great wit. He might have led the peo- 
ple; he was contented with laughing at them. He 
saw the crimes of the past, and the weakness of the 
present; he had no faith in the future: and if, in his 
dying moments, he cried out for the fabulous nectar, 
it was because in his life he had seldom drunk at the 
pure well of truth. 
him; but he, and such as he, can only serve as warn- 
ings. Few of us have nis temptations, for few of us 
have his talents; but two hundred vears ago there was 
a certain great Englishman who said: 


“Yet be it less or more, or soon or slow, 
It shall be still in strictest measure even 
To that same lot, however mean or high, 
Towards which Time leads me and the will of Heaven. 
All is, if I have grace to use it so, 
As ever in my great Taskmaster’s eye,” 


These words were written by a man who had a living 
fith ina living God; but for the thoughtless and the 
of Rivarol’'s dying words are far more 
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| ; THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. y= gory ick peng cage fy tie sate 
| F 7 ere _ oe . | \ lee too young) mother sucking her Child), the colour 
| 4 THIRTY-FIFTH EXHIBITION. |g good, but ec mumonplace. A violent imitation of Maclise’s 
\| & system of painting, by W. J. Montaigne, entitled “The Death 
| a We count this about the hundred-and-thirtieth exhibition | of Marmion,” No. 97, represents a halfnaked man waving a 
| A of pictures we have sat down to review; ifexperience, there- | sword, while a monk and an ill-favoured young woman are 
| 4 fore, can give weight to our dictum, it will be received with | close adjoining. The armour of Marmion has evidently 
| i sume consider ration, when we say that this is emphatically | been painted in the studio; and the reflections upon it, there- 
: to be pronounced the worst, the dullest, and the most con- | fore, are quite false, deriving no brilliancy from the sky 
4 ventional we ever saw. In general the fault of the British | above, or colour from the grass beneath. This work is hard 
|| 4 Artists is, that the exhibitors seem only ambitious of copy- | and prosaic; but Mr. Woolmer’s “ The Ladies’ Valley,” from 
| : ing the works, and imitating the ideas, of painters of note. | the Decameron, No. 109, is a mass of coarse and patchy 
| 4 But this year the Society has been content to imitate itself; | sketching. Surely the artist cannot imagine these women 
4 each member repeats himself echo by echo, until the effect | are those noble dames of Boceaccio’s creation who Bers ted 
| 4 of the whole self-laudatory chorus is not a little bewildering | Florence in the plague-time and revelled so gaily with their 
\| 7 to the critical mind, which, vainly demanding fresh thought, | lovers? They rather resemble a knot of coarss ee maids, 
| 4 fresh subject, or fresh skill in execution, loses itselfamongst | or country girls bathing ina pond. The background, ys 
| 4 the mocking and foolish echoes, only to seize, however, the | ever r, exhibits more poetic feeling and even truth than is 
|| “ more eagel ly “pon those works which display any thing like | usual with the artist. Mr. Vinter’s “ Music in the Village,” 
| 3 sincerity or real feeling for art. Few they are; but with | a boy grinding an organ, reminds us too forcibly of the great 
| : these few we will begin. London nuisance to be even tolerable: its execution is in- 
| The best picture here is a singularly ugly one, by a | differently good. “O Giorn’ felice,” No. 611, E. W. Russell, 
|| 3 painter whose powers of thought are strangely marred by | has some humour about it: another organ-boy is dimly seen 
| 3 most wilful perversities and negligences of execution, so | through a yellow November fog, industriously ge wi out 
|| é that his works to the popular ey e become perfectly repulsive. of his dolorous music-box a meianucholy satire on the weather, 
; Despite this, it is our duty to point out the merits, while we | The atmospheric effect of this is capitally render L The 
\| 4 lament the follies, of the work in question. No. 454, “The | Modern Silenus,” No. 196, a ragged beggar instructing a 
| ‘ Wife’s Remonstrance,” by J. Campbell, junior, an artist | boy in his own trade, by Mr. Hurlstone, P.S. B. A., is a work 
\ whose “ Waiting for Legal Advice” we engraved last year. | executed with a feeling which we had hoped was dead long 
1 The story is this: a poor labouring drudge of a woman has | ago, with the late Mr. Westall, R.A. who last practised it 
| gone into a wood, in the dark autumn time of the year, to | The execution is so bad in colour and false in flesh-tone as 
|| pick up sticks for firing; she has loaded her apron, and j really to be conspicuous here. Mr. Foggo merits a similar 
| plodding wearily homewards, has surprised her husband in | condemnation for his “ Kars, and its Defenders,” No. 311, 
| | a dark dell, disengaging from a trap a hare he has snared. | in which the badness reaches comicality, 
| She turns, and appe: ils ‘indig nantly against the risk his idle “Tia Culla,’ No. 542, FE. Williams, an Italian woman 
| spirit leads him into; clutching his hands in one of hers, knitting in a doorway, has much excellent quality of breadth 
. | she presses the other against her side, in an agony of re- | and masterly execution, as well as characteristi mi 
|| monstrance and distress, pouring out a rudely eloquent ob- | and facial expression; the knitter’s draperies are et 
t | jurgation against his folly, that, rather than labour honestly, | in mass, and although opaque in colour, very vigor No. 
1 | | would leave her to starve and toil, and their children to the | 208, ‘‘ Nal oth in his -_ yard,” J. Smetham, while profess 
| | workhouse. The man cowers before her indignant words, | edly but ketch, has rits which woul 1 supply half the 
. } | and stooping, would hide his sullen and but halfmoved face. | on in these rooms w vith interest. Naboth, flushed and 
A | Their daughter, who has come with the mother, clings to her | happ, py-faced, is lyi ing under a vine eating grap Th 
wl | father, and not comprehending the reasonableness of the | painter, with’sin ple sincerity, does not profess to have ¢ 
s } complaint, looks up in bewilderment at the former’s an-| to Syria for his background, or even for the physique of 
is || ger and bitterness. The artist is a consummate master of | Nal oth himself, but has done the yext 1 thing, painted 
eo | emotional expression, and, if this were the only merit | a European man and vineyard, the first with much chara 
d |i demanded from a painter, might take rank with the highest | and the last with truth and knowledge of nature ; the « 
5. I of our time. This is mighty praise, we know, but candid | of sunlight is well sugge 1. Whether an ill-favoured l 
| | | examination of these faces will show it to be merited. The | canting husband is — punished by having a gay gallar 
~ F woman’s face, toil-scarred and dimmed through a life of | make love to his w fe 3a question it needs small knowled 
let] | weariness and suffering, evinces, despite the hardness ofits | of ethics to decide: Mr. Hall appears to differ from the usual 
is | lines and the hollow concaves round the eyes, remains of | judgment, for in his “Cavalier and Puritan No. 267, 
r, |i much noble beauty. The indignant pathos of those eyes, | palm is evidently given to the Lothari 
1e horny as they are with age and pain, will not readily be | Of character and humorous subjects, probab he | 
of || forgotten by any observer; and the face of the man and | in this exhibition is 636, “ Carrying Father’s Dinn ‘CO. d 
| child are almost equally admirable. There is op much | Lewis,—a little child toddling through a corn-field, 
id fine though s] ovenly colour about the picture, and a great | stalks of which rise far above its head. This isa pretty li 
us deal of careful study and love of nature. Here ends our | idea, expressed in a pretty little manner. No. 710, “Young 
as praise, and the painful part of our task begins. The figure | Gossips,” by F. Smallfield, some boys loitering in a str 
of the man is absolntely shocking in the distortion that the | a fis shing town, does him little credi “The Woodman’s 
painter's ignorance or carelessness has contrived to express | Boy, No. 716, by the san ul r version of the « 
by bad drawing. There is something really fearful in the | nance of t ‘ Fern-gat! at the Nat il Institution, 
matformat ion of the girl's face, whose ain, Olewed te pro- | but one of the best-pai i fa he artist has yet pi 
lie, would fall in a line be yond the back of her head; luced. <A cleverly executed but meretri ig sketch of a 
n. eyes are — the oo are wrong, and the ears are in | young lady going through a wood, by Miss Osborne, is enti- 
the wrong plac This painter « xhibit sg another work, not | tled “‘ Summer-time,”’ No. 680. 
witho ut int sak tek inl n » way so striking as the former,— | Mr. Gosling’s landscay \ 13 (w 11 rom a 
A Vi it to the Old § \ilor,” No. 800. A youth, with the fa RNobin-Hood ballad l No. 22 
ng an th genuine London snob, has entered a fisherman’s cabi ns h si I is 
he (1s listening to a yarn from the tenant, w fa t } 
sri powerful general colour are the best part he pi | s : 
vide = 53, il. Ro 3, “ Ch Xt ward , exhi Sa ce \ 
‘Hess O: execution, Mardly obtained by iegitimate | Cau i - 
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coarse trickiness of effect, are not unlikely to obtain admirers 
amongst the uneducated and thoughtless. They are far be- 
youd the modesty of nature, and untrue in every detail. 
We have before said that this exhibition abounded in imita- 
tions; but of all the examples of that folly, No. 98, “ Mont St. 
Michel,” J. J. Wilson, where Stanfield is the victim, is the 
most impudent and mendacious. Although we tire somewhat 
ofthe monotony both of subject and execution in Mr. West’s 
Norwegian pictures, it cannot be denied that they lack only 
the quality of brilliancy and variety ef colour to be most va- 
luable works; in other respects they appear to be executed 
with both knowledge and judgment. From his eleven works 
we shall select two for comment. No. 268, “ Near Nysteun, 
Romsdal, Norway,” has more colour and greater simplicity 
of effect than usual: a torrent pours over its bed, breaking 
from fall to fall down shattering levels of the sandstone-rock, 
and half in mist disappears below our sight. No. 285, “ Val- 
ley of Ystedal, Norway,” has much the same qualities of 
spirit and colour, applied to a more diversified subject. Mr. 
J. P. Pettitt contributes several pictures, from which we 
shall choose two also. No. 139, “The Studio, Foss Novyn, 
Conway, N. Wales,” is not inaptly named ‘the studio;’ for 
several artists are introduced painting in the foss or trench 
worn by the river, broken masses of rock strew its ancient 
path, and overhead the trees almost meet bough to bough, 
the slant sun-shadow falls athwart its depth, changing 
the colour of the moss and vegetation within from rich 
green to pale gold: such an effect would certainly produce 
greater contrasts than the painter has rendered, therefore 
the picture lacks variety and intensity of colour; it is, how- 
ever, so honestly and carefully executed, in a learned spirit 
withal, that we may quote it as one of the very best of the 
artist’s works. No. 152, “ Evening,” is a finely painted effect, 
rendered with modesty and purity of tint: glooming together 
with the failing light, some trees are grouped about the bed 
of a rocky stream; the sky is a pale green, lighted with the 
fainting fires of day, and some rocks behind stand purplish 
and dim against that pure tone of the firmament. 

Mr. Boddington rarely presents us with a picture so free 
from flagrant mannerism as No. 188, “ Windings of the Wye 
—Autumn Afternoon,” which shows what he might do, if 
content to rely on nature alone. We look down the broad 
valley upon the course of the vagrant river—on one side 
aridge of high land subdued with shadow, on the other the 
level alluvial land, studded with trees casting powerful 
shades upon the brilliantly tinted grass. The picture is full 
of truthfully various and rich local colour, and but for man- 
nered tracés here and there of violent purples and dark greens, 
would be an admirable work. It is not a little refreshing to 
turn from a painting only thus excellent to two charmingly 
genuine landscapes painted by Vicat Cole. The first, No. 
320, “ The Martyr’s Hill, near Guildford,” shows a sheep- 
track running along the hill-side close to our view, whence 
we look down upon a varied country of softest hill and valley, 
“a haunt of ancient Peace;” the clouds in their march mark- 
ing the land with “zones of light and shadow,” by which 
effect, and an exquisite claboration of detail, with the utmost 
variety and naturalness of colour, a lovely picture is pre- 
sented for the never-failing delight of the eye, upon which a 
man might gaze until he almost heard the tinkling bells of 
the sheep, or could trace over what farm the thinnest veils 
ofrain were hanging their delicate shadows before dissolving 
away. The sky is full ofsunlight, made brighter by these fine 
glooms that stand amongst the clouds and darken the earth. 
Hardly equal to this in breadth and delicacy, but never- 
theless extremely bright, is No. 326, “Spring-time in the 
Woods ;” an oak lies stripped of its bark in front, and sup- 
ported on rough bavins is the covering the woodman has 





torn off, now placed to dry like the slough of a snake. 
The woodman has left his work for a while, and awai 
return sit two children, who have brought hither his dinner; 
they form a pretty little group that gives no small charm 
to this exquisite picture. We must call attention to two 


excellent landscapes by Mr. Linton, Nos. 119, “ The Rocks, 





ting his | 


Fortress, and Town of Skylla, Calabria,” and 151, “The Val- 
ley of the Lune, Lancaster,” as worthy of his broad and 
simple style. No. 74, “ Flowers, Fruit, and Pyefinch Nest,” 
by W. H. Ward, is a most fitting companion to a similar 
picture by the artist in the British Institution, respecting 
which we took pleasure in expressing our unbounded admi- 
ration. L. L. 








IMMORTELLES 
By F. WYBURD. 


WE have more than once engraved pictures by Mr. Wyburd, 
but never any that we could so highly commend as the little 
work before us, which at the exhibition of the British Insti- 
tution this year has attracted unusual attention from the 
public and well-merited praise from even the severer pro- 
fessional critics. In judging “ Immortelles,” the critical and 
public opinion will, to a great extent, unite to praise the 
delicacy of execution, the personal beauty of the lady whose 
occupation affords the title, and the suggestive fancifulness 
with which the subject has been carried out. Almost un- 
known among us in England as a practice, yet still one re- 
cognised as common on the Continent, especially in France, 
is the pretty and even affecting custom of decorating the 
graves of the dead with those dry bright-yellow flowers, so 
aptly named “Immortelles,” from the great length of time 
they preserve their lustre and purity,-—fitting emblems, 
therefore, of unchanging sorrow for those who sleep beneath. 
In every cemetery in France wreaths of these peculiar blooms 
may be seen hanging upon the arms of the beautiful iron 
crosses which mark the last resting-places of the wealthy, 
or lying upon the turfed and flower-planted hillocks that 
cover the graves of the poor. 

The practice of strewing graves with flowers and placing 
them upon corpses, either by handfuls or in garlands, is one 
of the most ancient funereal customs of which there is any 
record. The Greeks, and after them the Romans, planted 
rose-bushes, yearly renewed, upon the places of sepulture 
of their friends; myrtle was also used for this purpose. In 
the funeral oration of Valentinian, St. Ambrose spoke thus: 
“T will not sprinkle his grave with flowers, but pour on his 
spirit the odour of Christ; let others scatter baskets of 
flowers: Christ is our lily, and with this will I consecrate 
his relics.”” St. Jerome, writing to Pammachius on the death 
of his wife, says, “ Whilst other husbands strewed violets, 
roses, lilies, and purple flowers upon the graves of their 
wives, and comforted themselves with such-like offices, Pam- 
machius bedewed her ashes and venerable bones with the 
balsam of alms.” Even of Nero, Suetonius writes: “ And 
yet there were some who for a long time trimmed up his 
grave with spring and summer flowers.” From this passage 
one of our modern historians has endeavoured to gain as- 
sistance in establishing an opinion that the character of 
the emperor has been painted too blackly. Strange that 
an office of affection, or protest of gratitude, should have 
found justifiers rise up for its object after some eighteen 
hundred years have elapsed! But perhaps the oldest records 
that we have of such a custom, as well as most ancient rem 
nants of vegetation retaining life, are those bulbs not un- 
frequently found enclosed in the shut-palms of Egyptian 
mummies, that could count back as many centuries before 
Nero as we do since. These are Jmmortelles indeed, and 
have the advantage of the dry flower in that they have come 
to life and borne blooms in these our days, although spice- 
steeped and darkened for three thousand years and more, 
to be, as it were, a fitting emblem of the resurrection and 
immortality of the soul. 

The classic nations used cypress to strew the corpse 
with at funerals, because that being cut from the parent 
tree will never flourish again: hence it became with them 
an emblem opposite in sense to that which we have sug- 
gested as appropriate to the mummy-bulbs,—mortality in 
place of immortality. Spenser, in The Faery Queene, de- 
scribing trees and their qualities, names the cypress “fune 
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rall.” Here is a song which Mr. Wyburd’s lady might sing 
for her dead lover, whose garland of Jmmortelles she weaves 
so piteously,—- 
‘‘Come, you whose loves are dead, 
And whilst I sing 
Weepe and wring 
Every hand, and every head 
Bind with cypresse and sad yew ; 
Ribbands black, and candles blue, 
For him that was of men most true. 
Come with heavy moaning, 
And on his grave 
Let him have 
Sacrifice of sighes and groaning 3 
Let him have faire flowers cnouch, 
White and purple, green and yellow, 
For him that was of men most true.” 
But of all coffin-decorations, that used by Christians from 
most ancient times, of placing branches of bay thereon, is 
the most elegant and aptly emblematic ; ‘for that it,” says 
Sir Thomas Browne, “sceming dead, will restore itself from 
the root, and i its dry and exsuccous leaves resume their ver- 
dure again.’ 

The verses last quoted referred to yew, upon which the 
reader will hardly need to be reminded of that beautiful song 
sung by the clown in Twelfth Night (act ii. scene 4): 

at Come e away, come away, death, 
* 


My shroud of untae stuck all with yer, 
O, prepare it ; 
My part of death no one go true 
Did share it. 

Not a flower, not a flower sweet, 

On my black coffin let there be strown,” &c. 
In Cymbeline is another mention of the custom of placing 
flowers on graves. Belarius says, “ Here’s a few flowers ;but 
about midnight more: the herbs that have on them the 
cold dew of the night are strewings fitt’st for graves.” In 
Romeo and Julict is another, where Friar Laurence, speak- 
ing of County Paris, says, “ He came with flowers to strew 
his lady’s grave.” In Hane, a priest, doubting Ophelia’s 
right to a holy grave, says, “ Yet here she is a lowed her vir- 
gin crants (‘garlands,’ German), her maiden strewments.” 

Sir T. Browne, from whose Urne Burial we lave just 

quoted a passage, says this in addition: “In strewing their 
tombs the Romans affected the rose, the Greeks amaranthus 
and myrtle.” The Roman custom has survived with us unto 
these days; for it is no uncommon thing to find a rose-bush 
planted on a grave even here in prosaic - ngeenie, of which 
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the most singular instance we can now recall to memory is 
a bequest, in 1653, of an acre of land in the parish of Barnes | 
(on Thames) for the benefit of the oo thereof; in considera- 
tion of which the churchwardens were to keep in repair the 
grave of the testator, and maintain thereupon the rose-bushes 
he caused to be planted: his own name was Edward Rose, 
pees which, perhaps, the objects of his injunction were in- 
ended to become a perpetual pun. If so, his wit has endured | 
ss than mx st wit of a better order; for Rose’s grave 
bears roses to this d: ay close under the wall of Barnes C hurch. 

The brilliant yellow colour of the Fi mortelles has been 
objected to as incongruous with the idea of mourning; but 
this does S$ not scem to be a prev ale nt oh ou cht in oth r times 

* places; for be is well known that the Chinese colour of 
mournin 1g is yellow: the quarantine flag of most maritime 
‘tions is yellow alan: but it is less known that it was not 





un ‘ommon in this country in the time of Henry VIIL, for | 
Wal ipole, in his Anecdotes ‘7 Painting, says Am e Bolevn wore 
a, , ; 


The ane 8 Chronicle, that he king wore white for Anne herself. 
ne anatas 


1 : e es ‘ e +1 
LLCICTI Egyptians als »wore yellow "n° piitam T,as the 
] 
i 


—~ 


colour of a dead leaf—the end of the vear’s life of a tree. 
Mr. Ww yburd has tastefully availe d himself of the legend | 
respecting the sunflower as an emblem of ee that i 
turns always to the sun,—not true in nature, but pretty 
ch l he has added thereto by making the inner | 
seer { seeds blood. 1, to signify the heart's devotion of | 
‘His our garland-maker, L. 1] 


lat colout for Catherine of Aragon: to this is added in | 
749 - 


- 


SMALE BOOKS, AND GREAT BOONS,* 


“A Great book,” said the wise Solomon, “is a great 
evil;’ who has also warned us against “ the weariness 
of the flesh” induced by much reading. They who are 
best acquainted with literature, are best able to verify 
these ancient maxims. Voluminous readerg have to 
learn the art for themselves of concentrating the es- 
senee of their studies in such compendiums as diaries 
and journals for their private reference. Professional 
authors, in some instances, habitually do this; and it 


were well if all evineed similar diligence. One of 


these—a veteran labourer in the mines of literature— 
has been careful to perform this service, not only for 
himself, but for the general public; and has from 
time to time published the results in small volumes. 
These have been extensively cireulated, and thus 
proved that they were well caleulated to meet a popu- 
lar want, not previously suspected perhaps, but which 
nevertheless existed to no inconsiderable extent. The 
name of this public benefactor deserves to be espe- 
cially recorded. It is Mr. John Timbs, the learned 
antiquary, and late editor of The Illustrated London 
News. 

To render the multifarious information of which 
he was possessed available, this gentleman has found 
it necessary to make a separate “cage of rushes” for 
each set of items; 
matter possessed by liim in categorical volumes, and 
divide each volume into eategorical sections. Of these, 
“Things not generally Known familiarly explained,” 
forms a kind of running title, giving a family resem- 
blanee to more than one publication, and marking 
each as the member of a series. 

“Tn order to construct a terrestrial chart correctly,” 
ys Coleridge, * c¢ 
needed ;” and so Mr. Timbs, in initiating his list of 
“things not generally known,” properly enough com- 
menees with ‘the Marvels of the Heavens.” Here he 
has noted the more prominent astronomical facts, in 
the language of several philosophers. One thought 
strikes us in contemplating the starry sisterhood, that 
the other planets, like the one we dwell in, ave not 
only wandering, but inhabited islands in the depths 
of space. So thought Copernicus; and the aborigine 


‘lestial observations are 


| of New Holland, who, it appears, know the fixed stars 


by name, believe them to be populous worlds. The 
number of stars, too, is immense; and philosophers 
have even brought themselves to regard their multi- 
tude as infinite. Those rendered visible by Lord 
Rosse’s telescope are at such an inconeeivable dis- 
tanee, that their light, travelling at the rate of two 
hundred thousand miles a second, cannot arrive at 
our little planet in less time than fourt en thousand 
years. ‘Consider for a moment,” says one writer, 
that that ray of light must have quitted its dazzling 
souree eight thousand years before the creation of 


Adam !" 


Lights. Al LL wow Old a a Young By hn Timbs, F.S.A. Second 
edition, Sixth thousand. Bogue , 1857. 

2. Popular Errors ¢xplained ] trated. By tl ume. An entirely 
new edition. Kent and Co. (late Bogue), 1857 

3. 22 ngs iot yenera / An ue) fay riyy 4) ‘ained, New edition, 
Nineteenth ft] oy By th me Kent and ¢ ISDS. 


4. School-days 


Eminent Men. ‘Ry the same, 
Kent and C hy ISOS. 


With illustrations, 
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Moreover we are now able to detect binary stars ; 
that is, a primary, with a companion continually re- 
volving round it. “ This,” says Captain Smyth, “is 
the wonderful truth opened to view, that two suns, 
each self-luminous, and probably with an attendant 
train of planets, are gyrating round their common 
centre of gravity under the same dynamical laws which 
govern the solar system ; that is, not precisely, like our 
planets, round one great luminary, but where each con- 
stituent, with its accompanying orbs, revolves round 
an intermediate point or fixed centre. This is a great 
fact, and one which in all probability Newton himself 
hever contemplated.” 

This subjeet Mr. Timbs takes up in his next see- 
tion, treating of the earth. ‘ The earth,” he says, “is 
believed by all our great astronomers to have at this 
moment not two motions only, but three /—one round 
its axis, Which we can make evident to the very eye; 
another round the sun; but what of the third? A 
most remarkable and equally mysterious fact,—that 
the sun and all his planets are moving with prodi- 
vious Velocity through space, at the rate of a hundred 
and fifty millions of miles a year, towards a particular 
point in the heavens, a star [X) in the constellation 
Hercules.” 

Mr. Timbs, both in his philosophy and science, 
derives his materials from the latest discoveries and 
theories. In treating of cosmogony, thus he records 
that Oken says, ‘All is done by polarisation.” It is 
true that he does not stay to explain the hint, but he 
wives it; the abstruse argument must, in any ease, be 
made out for himself by the competent student. In 
many cases received notions are corrected. For in- 
stance, America had an earlier discoverer than Colum- 
bus; and also the Cape of Good Hope was doubled 
by a more ancient navigator than Vasco de Gama. 
For the former, we should substitute the name of 
Biom Heriolfson, an Icelandic navigator; and for the 
latter, that of Jonas the prophet, when tenanting the 
interior of the whale. The latter fact is humorously 
given on the authority of Vieyra, an old preacher of 
Lisbon, whose sermons, says Southey, “‘ perhaps more 
than any other compositions in any language, display 
the strength and weakness of the human mind.” 

The geographical discoveries of the last twenty- 
five years are thus briefly enumerated. Within that 
period the principal features “ of our own vast interior 
regions have been accurately determined :—the great 
fields of Central Asia have been traversed in various 
directions, from Bokhara and the Oxus to the Chinese 
Wall; the half-known river-systems of South America 
have been explored and surveyed; the icy continent 
around the Southern Pole has been discovered; the 
North-western Passage, the ignis-fatuus of nearly two 
centuries, is at last found; the Dead Sea is stripped 
of its fabulous terrors; the course of the Niger is no 
longer amyth; and the sublime secret of the Nile is 
almost wrested from its keeping. ‘The Mountains of 
the Moon, sought for through two thousand years, 
have been beheld by a Caucasian eye; an English 
steamer has ascended the Chadda to the frontiers of 
the great kingdom of Bornou; Leichardt and Stuart 
have penetrated the wilderness of Australia; the Rus- 
sians have descended from Irkoutsk to the mouth of 
the Amoor ; the antiquated walls of Chinese prejudice 








have been cracked, and are fast tumbling down; and 
the canvas sereens which surround Japan have been 
cut by the sharp edge of American enterprise.” It is 
proper to state that this citation is from the New-York 
Tribune. 

That the soul will ultimately survive the body, may 
be partly proved by the fact that it continually does 
so now. Myr. Timbs tells us truly, that “in from three 
to five years the entire body is taken out and built-in 
again with new materials.” We, like other animals, 
are unconscious of the invisible changes of substance 
that the body suffers; nevertheless they take place, 
though it appears the same. Our hand to-day appears 
to be the same hand it was ten years ago. ‘“ Nothing 
is altered or obliterated; and yet it is not the same 
hand. It has been renewed over and over again since 
the days of cur youth. The skin and flesh and bone 
have been frequently removed and replaced. . . . The 
arms and limbs that sustained us in our schoolboy 
struggles are long consigned to the dust, have per- 
haps lived over again more than once in plant, or 
flower, or animal.” The writer adds, that “a continued 
activity prevails among the living agencies to which 
this hidden work is committed. Every day a small 
put is carried away; just as if a single brick were 
every day taken out of an old wall, or a single wheel 
out of a watch, and its place supplied by another. 
The body, therefore, requires constant supplies, at 
every period of its life, of all those things of which its 
several parts are built up.” In the words of Serip- 
ture, it ‘‘ dies daily ;” it is essentially mortal, while 
the soul is essentially immortal. 

In treating of the animal kingdom, Mr. Timbs 
treats rather fully of the dog and cat. One little ex- 
cerpt on the “ barking of dogs” will surely interest: 


“ The Australian dog never barks ; indeed, Gardiner, in his 
Music of Nature, states, that ‘dogs in a state of nature never 
bark; they simply whine, howl and growl; this explosive 
noise is only found among those which are domesticated.’ 
Sonnini speaks of the shepherds’ dogs in the wilds of Egypt 
as not having this faculty; and Columbus found the dogs 
which he had previously carried to America to have lost 
their propensity to barking. ‘The barking of a dog is an ac- 
auired faculty,—an effort to speak, which he derives from 
his association with man.” 


We may also quote an analogous passage concern- 
ing the “ voice of fish :"— 


“Tt has often been said that fish have no voices; but 
anglers of our time have proved that tench croak like frogs ; 
herrings cry like mice; gurnards grunt like hogs ; and some 
say the gurnard makes a noise like a cuckoo, from which he 
takes one of his country-names. The maigre, a large sea- 
fish, when swimming in shoals, utters a grunting or piercing 
noise that may be heard from a depth of twenty fathoms.” 


Such are a few examples from a book of which 
nineteen thousand copies have been already sold. 
They have been taken from its eight first sections,— 
“Marvels of the Heavens;” “ The Earth, its Surface 
and Interior ;” “‘ The Sea;” “ The Atmosphere;” “ Sight 
and Sound ;” “ Geographical Discovery ;” “ Life and 
Death ;” and “ Animal Kingdom.” Eleven other sec- 
tions are yet added: “ Trees and Plants ;” “ Natural 
Magic ;” “ Domestic Manners ;” * The Calendar ;” ** Laws 
and Customs ;” “ Church and State—Parliament ;” “ Na- 
tionalities—Dignities ;” “ Science, the Arts, and Manu- 
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factures ;" ** Money; Art-Terms;" and “ Language and 
Books.” The wealth of research and variety that these 
indices point to may be judged of by the specimens 
already rendered. Verily, the book, small as it looks, 
is a compendious cyclopedia,x—one in which every 
article contains nearly as many facts as sentences. 

In his Curiosities of History, My. Timbs attempts 
a higher and wider flight. From the most modern 
authors he derives the newest lights that he can com- 
mand, and then arranges the information obtained 
in a re-composition that enables him to register 
it in the fewest words. How greatly is the student 
benefited by such a procedure! The information he 
may require he can trace by means of the index; and 
then he finds it recorded on the page, perhaps ina 
few lines, with the smallest possible amount of labour. 
The most ordinary reader may thus arrive at the latest 
results of literary inquiry, and be spared the perusal 
of hundreds of volumes and reviews, by consulting 
merely this small book of less than two hundred and 
fifty pages. Take an instance or two: 

“ Joan or Arnc.—Two French writers, MM. Renzie and 
Delepierre, have published ancient documents to prove that 
Joan of Arc, the Maid of Orleans, was living long after the 
period when she is said to have been burnt by the English 
at Rouen. The martyrdom is a myth. According to his- 
tory and poetry, she was burned in 1431; but on the Ist of 
August 1439, the council of the city of Rouen made her a 
zift of 210 livres, ‘for services rendered by her at the siege 
of the said city.’” 

“Tire Man 1n THE Iron Mask was Count Ercola Antonio 
Matthioli, a senator of Mantua, a private agent of Ferdinand 
Charles Duke of Mantua. He suffered his long and strange 
imprisonment for having deceived and disappointed Louis 
XLV. in a secret treaty for the purchase of the fortress of 
Casal, the key of Italy; the agents of Spain and Austria 
having offered him a higher bribe. Yet their infamous 
scheme could not have been brought to light without ex- 
posing the shame of all the principals concerned. The truth 
of this latter statement was proved beyond any reasonable 


doubt in 1826, by the publication of The True History of 


the State Prisoner commonly called the Iron Mash:, extracted 
trom Documents in the French Archives, by the Hon. George 
Agar Ellis. In this work it is established, that immediately 
after Louis perceived that he had been duped, Matthioli was 
arrested by the king’s order. Though armed, he offered no 
resistance, but was carried that night to Pignerol ; the leader 
of the party alone knowing the prisoner, whom, for better 
concealment, he named L’Estang. During his confinement 
at Pignerol, his mind began to wander; when he was placed 
in the same room with an insane Jacobin monk. In 1681 
the count and his companion were removed in a litter, and 


under military escort, to Exiles, a few leagues from Pignerol. | 


Here the monk died; and in 1687 St. Mars, the custodian, 


who had removed with his charge to the Isle of St. Margue- | 
rite, reported of one prisoner only, whom we are warranted | 


in concluding was Matthioli, the man in the iron mask. 


During his removal hither he is thought to have been first | 


compelled to wear a mask to hide his features, not, as has 
heen erroneously stated, a masi: of iron, which could not have 
been borne upon the face for any long continuance of time, 
but one of black velvet, strengthened with whalebone, and 
fastened behind the head with a padlock, and further secured 
by a seal, which did not prevent the prisoner from eating 
and drinking, or impede his respiration. At St. Marguerite 
he passed eleven years; and was described by Voltaire as 
richly dressed, supplied with laces from Paris, served at 
table with silver-plate, wearing a mask of iron, and plucking 
ut the hairs of his beard with steel pine: rs,—all of which 
In 1698 St. Mars removed with 
Matthioli travelled in ali 


were gross exaggerations. 
his prisoner to the Bastille. & MIUCEE 
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talked of in the neighbourhood until our time. 
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and when St. Mars halted near his own estate of Pulteau, 
the unknown was seen in a black mask,—a circumstance 
The pea- 
sants observed that his teeth and lips were seen, that he 
was tall and had gray hair. His imprisonment extended to 
twenty-four and a half years, according to the horrible order 
issued by Louis, ‘that he should have nothing which could 
make life agreeable.’ Hé died in November 1703, being then 
sixty-three years of age; although the register of his burial 
states him as ‘ Marchiali, aged about forty-five years. But 
persons who dicd in the Bastille were frequently interred 
under false names and ages; and Louis and the Duke of 
Mantua were still alive. On the decease of the prisoner, 
his keepers scraped and whitewashed his prison-walls; the 
doors and window-frames were burnt; and all the metal 
vessels, whether of copper, pewter, or silver, which had been 
used in his service, were melted down. When the records 
of the Bastille were made public in 1789, the register was 
searched in vain for any thing that would throw light on 
this affair: the leaf of the register which contained it had 
been carefully removed. Such is the true story of the Iron 
Mask.” 


Such is a taste of the quality of the amusing and 
important instruction of which more than six hundred 
items are to be met with in Mr. Timbs’s Curtosities 
of History. We pass on to his book of Popular Lrrors. 
This work has been almost re-written, and the present 
edition is entire as well as new. One of the most 
important sections is that headed “ Superstition and 
Credulity.”. Amongst the citations are the two fol- 
lowing: 


“The pious and learned Bishop Hall (who was the friend 
of Sir Thomas Browne) has left us the following pictures- 
in-little of the superstition of their times, in the bishop’s 
Character of Vices: ‘Superstition is godless religion, de- 
vout impiety. The superstitious is fond in observation, 
servile in fear: he worships God but as he lists; he gives 
God what he asks not: more than he asks, and all but what 
he should give; and makes more sins than the ten com- 
mandments. This man dares not stir forth till his breast 
be crossed and his face sprinkled. If but a hare cross him 
in the way, he returns; or if his journey began unawares 
ona dismal dav, or if he stumbled at the threshold. If he 
see a snake unkilled, he fears a mischief; if the salt fall 
towards him, he looks pale and red, and is not quiet till one 
of the waiters have poured wine on his Jap; and when he 
sneezeth, thinks him not his friend that uncovers not. In 
the morning he listens whether the crow crieth even or odd: 
and by that token presages of the weather. If he hear but 
a raven croak from the next roof, he makes his will; or if 
a bittour fly over his head by night: but if his troubled 
fancy shall second his thoughts with the dream of a fair 
garden, or green rushes, or the salutation of a dead friend, 
he takes leave of the world, and says he cannot live. He 
will never set to sea but on a Sunday: neither ever goes 
without an erra pater in his pocket. St. Paul’s day, and 
St. Swithin’s, with the tweive, are his oracles, which he 
dares believe against his almanack. When he lies sick on 
his death-bed, no sin troubles him so much as that he did 
once eat flesh on a Friday; no repentance can expiate that; 
the rest need none. There is no dream of his without an 
interpretation, without a prediction; and if the event an- 
swer not his exposition, he expounds it according to the 
event. Every dark grove and pictured wall strikes him 
with an awful but carnal devotion. Old wives and stars 
are his counsellors; his night-spell is his guard, and charms 


his physicians. He wears Paracelsian characters for the 


toothache; and a little hallowed wax is an antidote for all 
evils. This man is strangely credulous, and calls impos- 
sible things miraculous; if he hear that some sacred block 
speaks, moves, weeps, smiles, his bare feet carry him thither 


with an offering; and if a danger miss him in the way, his 
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saint hath the thanks. 


Some ways he will not go, and | 
some he dares not; either there are bogs, or he feigneth 

them; every lantern is a ghost, and every noise is of chains. 

He knows not why, but his custom is to go a little about, 

and to leave the cross still on the right hand. One event | 
is enough to make arule; out of these rules he concludes 
fashions proper to himself; and notbing can turn him out of | 
his own course. If he have done his task, he is safe; it | 
matters not with what affection. Finally, if God would let | 
him be the carver of his own obedience, he could not have | 
a better subject ; as he is, he cannot have a worse.” 


Our next citation relates to Mormonism: 


“ This monstrous delusion of the middle of the nineteenth 
century is thus vividly pictured by Professor Forbes: ‘The 
age is lost in wonder at the migrating stream of gold-seekers | 
pouring in upon the El Dorados of California and Australia. 
A far more astonishing phenomenon is the emigration of thou- 
sands to the new holy land of Utah, seeking for a terrestrial 
paradise amid the wilds of Deseret, and a New Jerusalem in 
the city of the'Great Salt Lake. Ships sail from Liverpool 
laden with “ Latter-day Saints,” firm believers in the divine 
mission of Joe Smith, the literal inspiration of the Book of 
Mormon, the hopeless corruption of the Holy Bible, and the 
prophetic authority of Governor Brigham Young. Comfort- 
able farmers, even small and unembarrassed proprietors, 
quit the homes of their ancestors and the scenes of their 
childhood, renounce an allegiance to the government under 
which they have safely and happily lived, and communion 
with the church of their fathers, to brave perils by sea and 
land, for the sake ofone of the grossest impostures and most 
transparent shams that ever deluded human credulity. Won- 
derful indeed must be the spell that can annihilate in the 
hearts of good homely men and women not only all the 
elements of the Christian faith, about which they had never 
been taught to doubt, but even the ties, almost as sacred, by 
which their family life had hitherto been regulated. The 
converts to Mormonism,—to a barbarous and bigoted false 
religion, to utter uncharitableness, and to polygamy,—are 
not to be found among scoffers and sceptics, reprobates and 
godless vagabonds, but among pious and well-conducted 
families, people against whom there is no slur, and fre- 
quenters of prayer-meetings. There must be something griev- 
ously wrong in the iitellectual conditionsof the community 
amidst whom this strange form of fanaticism can take root. 
‘There needs no long search to discover the source of the 
evil; in the want of enlightened education we can too plainly 
discern the cause.” 

The same conclusion Mr. Timbs corroborates with 
reference to table-turning, respecting which he adopts 
the solution of Mr. Faraday and M. Arago. Ile dwells 
much antl justly on the import of selfeulture for 
the mind, and the formation of a correct judgment, as 
the result of an adequate induction of 


whacCce 


phenomena. 


‘great schools; preserving the “ pious memories 


| his dormant capabilities were recognise 
o 


' ing. 





The results of single experiments are generally erro- 


neous; they must be frequently repeated and varied 
to satisfy the demands of true science. 
Mr. Timbs’s latest work, The School-days of E-minent 


n,isacharming publication. In it he has elevated 
both himselt ery te reader into the enchanted region 
l feeling. The divided 
t containing Sketches of the 
Progress of Education, and the other the Early 
of cel i Men. We have thus the history of our 
educational institutions fi 1 reign of King Alfred 
to that of Queen Victoria, and “ aneedotie biographies” 


of taney an 
into two 


work is skilfully 


parts,—the first 
Lives 


‘brat 


? > as 1 ryt} . } } } - 
ot British HULILOYS, PALCSOplers, and poets, mve htors 
nd discoverers, divines, heroes, statesmen, and legis- 
lators Phese subjects, too, are illustrated bv several 


engravings, all appropriate and excellent. 


reenant with 


No theme 
interest could be conceived than | 








| tained a 
| ribbon of the University. 








that involved in the design of presenting the Worthies 
of Britain in such a portrait-gallery as this, provided 
for our admiration by Mr. Timbs. Materials, of course, 


he found superabundant; the difficulty lay in arrange- 


ment, condensation, and selection. He has been care- 
ful, in his historieal division, to portray the education 


of cach sovereign, and deseribe the foundation of the 


and 
hallowed associations” that pertain to both. A work 
more thoroughly English cannot be imagined: it is 
truly a national monument,—one certainly not on a 
large seale, but proportionately valuable for its exqui- 
site workmanship. Ofits general texture the reader 
will form some notion by the following brief example: 

“Trowas Arnoip at Winxcnester aAxp Oxrorp.— This 
devoted school-reformer was born at West Cowes, in the 
Isle of Wight, in 1795. After being for some years at a 
private school in Wiltshire, he was sent in 1807 to Win- 
chester College, where, according to a Rugbeian writer in 
the Quarterly Review, who well remembers him, ‘ however 
d by his masters, he 
gave to his schoolfellows no great promise ofa future excel- 
lenee, which ripened slowly ; but even then he showed his 
love for history rather than poetry, and for truth and facts 
in preference to fiction. Already in his schoolboy corre 
spondence did he inveigh against the incorrectness and 
exaggerations of the Roman historians, and thus early an- 
ticipate the views of Niebuhr.’ Another reviewer says: 
Along with the elements of classical learning, and a strong 
Wykehamist feeling, which he ever after continued to cher- 
ish, he probably acquired at Winchester an admiration—not 


without prejudice—for public education, and the system of 


English public schools. He afterwards became distinguished, 
and sometimes dreaded, as a school-reformer; but his ¢ anxiety 
to improve was only in proportion to the degree to which he 
was attached to the system, alike by the associations of his 
bovhood and the convictions of his more mature experience 

Arnold went to Oxford in 1811, and was elected as a scholar 
of Corpus Christi College. He did not bring with him any 
precocious amount of erudition ; but he had soon so mastered 
the language and style of Herodotus and Thucydides, that he 
wrote narratives in the manner of either, to the admiration 
at least of his fellow-students. He devoted himself to the 
historians and philosophers of antiquity, rather than to the 
critical and verbal study of the poets, which has always 
been at Oxford the favourite field for philosophical train- 
Among his fellow-students were John Keble, author 
of The Christian Year, and John Taylor Coleridge, nephew 
of the poet, now a judge of the Queen’s Bench: with such 
minds, in the common room of Corpus, young Arnold ‘ de- 
bated the classic and romantic question,’ and ‘ discussed 


poetry and history, logic and philosophy.’ He took a 
high degree, gained the prose prizes, and in 1815 ob- 


fellowship of Oriel, then reputed to be the blue 
Aristotle, Herodotus, and Thucy- 
dides, formed the studies and relaxations of his maturing 
life; and on them, coupled with the Bible, he thought the 
knowledge of a Christian was the best based. There Arnold 
acted as tutor; and among his colleagues were Copleston, 
Whately, Keble, Pusey, Newman, and other celebrities of 
great carnestness and intellectual activity. He was na- 
turally self-confident; and his independence of opinion and 
dogmatism offended and alarmed many members of other 
though a true Christian refo rmer, what me 
desired was, 


colleges: yet, 
most to turn the capabilities of existing inst 
tutions to better results, to repair and not to soe. Pee 
He was virulently misrepresented and opposed ; but he pur- 
sued his course through good and evil report, and lived down 
calumny and opposition : and great and merited was his 
appeared in the crowded theatre of the 


’ 
' 
4 
cy 


triumph when he 
University as professor of history.” 


Here we close our exe rpt; the biography in the 
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volume itself is continued to the end of the doctor's 
exemplary career, and will richly repay perusal. 

Mr. Timbs will add to his well-merited reputation 
by this most exccHlent work. It possesses, in addition 
be its peculiar merits, the one distinguishing charac- 
teristie of all its author's productions,—the charm of 
impartiality. There is nothing in Mr. 'Timbs’s writ- 
ings of a sectarian character. His philosophy, science, 
religion, and art-criticism are all based on the broad- 
est of principles. 
tions;” but his judgments are all in aceordance with 


the best recognised authorities, and are thoroughly | 


trustworthy. These small cyclopedias, therefore, of 
Mr. Timbs are altogether great boons; and if their 
value be appreciated by their worth rather than by 
their size, they are also great books. 





AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 





THar untoward fate which condemns pearls to gleam 
in the darkling haunts of fishes, and flowers to spend 
their breath and their beauty for the sole delecta- 
tion of birds and of bees, seems also to take a per- 
verse pleasure in keeping some of the most admir- 
able scenes of which our little planet can boast shut 
away from the steps of the tourists who, following 
one another for the most part in the same beaten 
track, little dream how much beauty and magnificence 
they are leaving behind them on either hand, as they 
are dragged onward in the wake ofthe snorting steam- 
horses. 

Not to speak of the legion of pilgrims who have 
‘done” the special glories of Switzerland and Italy, 
but are still strangers to the beauty of Wales and the 
sublimity of the Seottish Highlands, how many even 
of the more adventurous explorers ‘of continental 
scenery know any thing of the French Alps and Pyre- 
hnees? Yet the latter abound in views of the utmost 
treshness, boldness, and grandeur; while the region 
lving between the Jura and the Swiss Alps, the slug- 
gish Saone and the impetuous Rhone, presents com- 
binations of forest, water, and mountain scenery not 
surpassed in loveliness by the most favoured loeali- 
ties. 

The wooded heights of San Claude and the yvine- 
clad hills of Upper Burgundy, the erystal lakes and 
verdant meadows of the Lresse, the white cloud- 
capped peaks and countless cascades of Dauphine, 
and the romantie ridges of the Comté Venaissin, 
opening the fairest of fair vistas to the breezes of the 
Mediterranean,—offer an almost inexhaustible succes- 


He has no “ private interpreta. | 


; ance is the 


lage, or 


their higher ones are tenanted only by the chamois, 
and searcely visited by travellers less adventurous 
than the chamois-hunters of the region. It was on 
first beholding one of the exquisite Alpestrian perspec- 
tives of this region that Poussin vented his enthu- 
siasm in his famous exclamation, so true in substance, 
though so peculiarly French in form, * Mon Dieu, how 
sublime a decorator was he who grouped yonder 
| mountains !” 





In these sequestered regions the inhabitants seem 
to have stood still, while the rest of the world has 
been moving; and their traditional costumes and old- 
vorld customs are as picturesque as the scenery 
around them. 
earb, all being at once striking and becoming; and 
from the tall handsome peasant-women of Arles, 


lustrous hair arranged in the Grecian style, and their 
attitudes vying in simple dignity with the poses of 
antique statuary, to the lively coquettish little Bres- 
sanes, With their straw hats trimmed with lace, and 
their short petticoats striped with gold and silver, 
the women of this region seem made expressly to 
eladden the cye and inspire the pencil of the artist. 
Both men and women are simple, hospitable, and in- 
dustrious; and the field or garden of the widow and 
the orphan never lacks the kindly husbandry of pea- 
sant-neighbours, each of whom takes his appointed 
turn in its cultivation, and would consider himself 
dishonoured ifhe failed to contribute his quota to the 
work. Of book-learning these primitive people have 
little to boast; but they make up for this deficieney 
by an abundanee of local traditions, and a plentiful 
share of that development of the imagination com- 
monly yeleped superstition, 

One of their favourite and most deeply-rooted 
eustoms is that of placing a piece of money, or a 
jewel, in the hand of deceased friends at the time 
of burial; the survivors often imposing on them- 
selves the severest sacrifices in order to provide this 
last token of provident affection, which they believe 
will serve to facilitate the transition of the departed 
to a happier state of existence. The priests, who re- 
gard this custom with horror as a relic of paganism, 
—a provision to enable the defunct to pay the grim 
ferryvman Charon for the use of his boat across the 
Styx,—have done theiy utmost to put it down, but 
Without snecess. Nor are they right in the origin 
Which they assign to it. 

+7 


for this immemorial observ- 
of the ancient droit de mortel- 
burial-fee, formerly paid throughout an im- 
mense extent of country to the priesthood of Arles. 


last vestige 





sion of scenes of the utmost splendour and beauty. 
The mountains of Belledone and of Tailleter, 
border the valk y of the Grésivaudan, and those which 
hem-in the valley of the 
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When the renowned cemete ry of that city, called 


the Alyscamps, or lysian Fields, was the sacred ne- 


| cropolis of Gaul, and the honour of sepulture within 


its limits was cagerly desired by the whole nation as 
conferring a sort of earthly unmort tity, the inhiabit- 
ants of both banks of the Rhone used to piace their 


dead in wooden cotlins, with money or jew els wrapped 


| in their burial-robe, and commit them, thus enclosed, 


} ’ 


to the stream. by which thev were iloat d down to 


Arles. The pe ple ot that citv watched Chilly lor tlie 
arrival of these frail embureations; and } ittingy out 
LINO the rive ron thelr ralts, i lloted til tild LU ¢ 
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tery, and there interred with a degree of pomp pro- 
portioned to the amount of the burial-fee enclosed 
in the coffin. The dead were frequently brought 
for burial in the necropolis from every part of Gaul; 
and so great was the number of coffins thus floated 
down the Rhone, that not only the priesthood, but 
the city itself, was greatly enriched by the custom, 
Which remained in foree long after the introduction 
of Christianity; the priests of the funereal church of 
St. Honorat sueceeding their Druidie predecessors in 
the guardianship of the sacred cemetery, and render- 
ing the last rites to the posthumous travellers piloted 
ashore by the Arlesian boatmen on the bank of La 
Roquette. 

Though the Alysecamps of Arles has long since lost 
its reputation of superior sanctity, and the rapid 
waters of the Rhone have long ceased to bear their 
former tribute to the sacred city of ancient Gaul, the 
eustom of placing a piece of money, or some object of 
value, in the hand of the dead is still, as we have 
seen, in full vigour among the peasantry along its 
banks; and the etforts of the priests are unavailing 
to eradicate this last vestige of a period whose very 
existence is forgotten by the population of to-day. 

“A quelque chose,’ says the proverb, “ malheur est 
hon,” and so sometimes is superstition; an assertion 
which, however paradoxical it may appear, I am pre- 
pared to support by the relation of an incident that 
oceurred in one of my summer wanderings through 
the lovely region I have been describing. 

Having by the merest accident stumbled upon the 
little village of Morlaix, in one of the innumerable 
valleys of the triple range of mountains enclosing the 
basin of the Drac, between Die and Embrun, I found 
it so wild and so wooded, so rich in romantic walks 
and delightful perspectives, that I forthwith resolved 
on pitching my artist’s tent there (metaphorically 
speaking) for a few days’ sketching. I therefore ad- 
dressed myself to one or two of the villagers, in the 
hope of finding that the valley contained some sort of 
inn, however humble, at which I might have put up. 
But no such accommodation being obtainable, for the 
simple reason that there was no hostelry of any kind 
in the place, I began to inquire into the possibility of 
procuring quarters in some of the cottages; and was 
lucky enough to be received in the eapacity of a 
lodger at a little farmhouse perched on a knoll that 
jutted out from the side of the hill at whose foot the 
village lay basking in the sunny radiance of July. 
The cottage was as humble as possible, and nearly as 
bare, but it was very clean; and La Mere Gaudet, my 
hostess, was a trim, bustling, tidy, smiling matron of 
thirty-five, who managed the affairs of her little home- 
stead very successfully in the absence of her husband 
and sons, whose occupation as wood-cutters kept them 
away from the village through the greater part of the 
year. 

By the close of my second day at the cottage, I 
had already explored half a dozen romantie ravines, 
“each,” as our French neighbours would express it, 


“more charming than the others,” and found mvself | 


on friendly terms with nearly every inhabitant of the 
hamlet : 





one-half of the villagers having invented vari- | 


0 ree 


sented themselves at the doors of their houses as I 
passed by with my portfolio under my arm, pressing 
me to accept a cup of goat’s-milk or a little basket of 
mountain strawberries. One could not be an hour 
among the simple kindly souls without loving them. 

On my return to Mother Gaudet’s at the close of 
my second day’s rambles, and after witnessing from a 
peak high above the village a sunset whose glories 
were the despair of my palette for many a long day, 
I informed her that I had, as I believed, seen every 
creature in the village except the inmates of one cot- 
tage, larger and more substantial than any of the 
others, nestling cosily among a fine clump of old 
plane-trees just in the bend ofa wild rocky gully on 
the other bank of the brawling stream that dashed 
along its stony bed through the village. 

“There must be a lovely view down the valley 
from that point,’ I continued; ‘‘ and to-morrow I must 
eo over there and have a look at it. So pray, Mere 
Gaudet, tell me who lives there; for I shall not fail 
to make their acquaintance if they are hospitable as 
the rest of your kind-hearted villagers.” 

“Tf they are hospitable!” echoed La Mere Gaudet, 
with a pleasant little laugh of triumphant implication : 
“better hearts, or kinder, than Jean Lirieux and his 
wife you could not find from here to Grenoble! They 
are as good as good bread, and there’s no going be- 
yond that; for good bread is the gift of the good God, 
and we know that He Himself does not despise it,” 
she continued, as she placed before me on the rude 
deal table, white from constant scrubbing, a savoury 
omelette she had just turned hot and hissing out of 
her frying-pan. ‘Jean Lirieux is as gentle as a lamb, 
and as brave as he’s gentle; and though he’s better 
off than any one else in the village, there’s not a bit 
of pride abouthim. He has a handsome face as you'd 
wish to see (which spoils nothing); and though he is 
busy from morning to night, he has always a hand 
ready to help a neighbour as well as himself. And no 
wonder he is so good and so friendly; for his father 
and mother, who live with him in the old house, are 
just such as he. Simon and Thiennette have been 
married sixty years come next Saturday ; and Jean is 
going to make a fete in honour of the day. Monsieur 
is come here just in the nick of time, for he will see 
all the people of the valley; and a merry dance it will 
be under the great sycamore in the middle of the vil- 
lage ; for ‘tis there the dance will take place, the cot- 
tage being too small to hold all the guests that are 
bidden.” 

‘Tam lucky indeed, Mere Gaudet; for the sight 
of such a gathering will give me the greatest pleasure. 
3ut you have not yet told me about Jean Lirieux’s 
wife ?” I answered, as I cut a second slice from the 
huge loaf of brown bread beside me, to the evident 
satisfaction of my landlady. 

‘“ Marie Lirieux ? She was the handsomest girl in 
the valley; and she has lost none of her good looks 
sinee she has been Jean’s wife, and the mother of 
four of the finest little creatures you ever set eyes on. 
But her good looks are the least of her goodness. She 
is just an angel; and if ever any mortal woman went 
straight to the good God without confession, so will 


ous pretexts for coming up to Mother Gaudet’s to get | Marie Lirieux.” 


u look at the stranger. and the other half having pre- 





‘“ There must be something in the air of Moriaix 
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MORNING. 


Here is the interior of a kennel, the inmates of which, after a 
hard day’s run yesterday mayhap, have been forced to content 
themselves with a scanty supper of meat and meal. They 
have probably spent the night, half in dreams of the last 
chase, and half wrangling among themselves as to the pro- 
spect of, and best positions for obtaining, the morning feed 
they now so impatiently anticipate. At last it comes; and 
they, with genuine canine instinct, retreat from the door, 
knowing well that it opens inwards ; that their impatient 
gathering at its foot can only defeat ‘thei sir common object, 
and delay the long-desired food,—which delay, be it but a 
moment, ill agrees with the urgencies of their appetites. 
Then they come, bounding and leaping over one another, 
to the nearest verge of the ring thus kept by common con- 
sent. With eager eyes, glittering with impatience and hun- 
ger, they shift places with one another, now here now there, 
ich th hinking to secure himself a better place. The hasty 
lack dog, who, despite the noise, has a little overslept him 
self being of a phlegmatic and lethargic disposition, and 
therefore a little late at breakfast, springs over his com- 
panions in all the hurry of just-awakened appetite. The 
foremost animal, who crouches with lady-like placidity, waits 


that makes every body good,” I returned, making an 
onslaught upon a dish of fresh curds that stood in- 
vitingly before me, flanked by a shallow basket of 
plaited reeds flled with the great white mulberries of 
t egion; “ you seem to have no bad people here. 


[ suppose the wind from the hills blows them all 
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BY FREDERICK TAYLER. 


sharp and hopeful, with pricked ears and open mouth,—a 
wise individual this for knowing the advantages ofa still 
tongue. The haste of one has made him stumble in his pro- 
gress, like many a wiser animal, biped or quadruped. With 
yelping whine, the large dog at the back pulls powerfully at 
the leash, impatiently protruding his claws, as if in anticipa- 
tion of the tearing and rending at the meat he longs so much 
for. 

Meat there surely will not come for their breakfast, but a 
large tub of oatmeal,—hot, moreover, so as to warn off their 
noses from its steaming surface; while its provoking fumes 
render more furious the desire for food, until at last the lap- 
ping tongues will be stayed no longer, but dip into it regard- 
less of scald and burn, and the hardest-throated animal gets 
the best filled. 
the tub in a compact circle, shoulder to shoulder, as High- 
landers should; hastily devour, without stint, the frugal 
breakfast—only an occasional snarl at one overweening dog 
or other; their bodies ranged outwards like the spokes of a 
wheel, and their tails vibrating an irregular beat from side 
to side, not very unlike the wagging pendulums of a score of 
going timepieces in a German clockmaker’s shop. _ L. L. 





answered La Mere 
‘we had some very bad people here a few 
years ago. They came from down the river, I don't 
rightly know where. But they quarrelled with every 
one in the village, and wanted to go to law dir etly if 
so much as a goose or a chicken got into their vine- 


‘“T don’t know about that,’ 
Gaudet 
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day through the vines, and old Rangon stood scowling 
aut him as though he doubted my man might be want- 
ing his grapes. ‘Keep on the path,’ cries old Rangon, 
as fieree as could be; ‘I'd like to see you put your 
foot off the path into my vines. Td soon have the 
law of you, Pierre Gaudet.’ ‘ Merci, mon vieux ! says 
iy man, alaughing; ‘but you'll look a long time 
before you'll ‘have that pleasure. And I wonder you 
don’t try to get the law of yon birds, for their shadow 
is falling right on your vines,’ says Jean, pointing 
up to a flock of crows as was flying right over their 
heads. ‘I'd take their heads off fast enough, if they'd 
come a little nearer, says old Rangon, as savage as 
could be; ‘and Pd like to serve somebody else the 
sume turn.’ |‘ Much obliged to you, neighbour,’ says 
Pierre, Who could not help laughing again at the pas- 
sion old Rangon was in; ‘but those as does fio wrong 
to others will stay as safe as yon birds, and will soon 
be as far from your vines and your good wishes as they 
are, says Pierre, as he went on. Morlaix was another 
place while they were here; and as for poor Father Le 
Pellier (that’s our curé, and I suppose he is still at 
Grenoble, or he would have been up here before this 
to pay his respects to monsieur), I thought the dear 
ian would just have broken his heart with the trouble 
they made. We had a hard winter that year, and the 
wolves eame down from the mountains; and we were 
beside ourselves with fright for the children, to say 
nothing of the sheep and the goats. At length we 
could stand it no longer; and all the country turned 
out, from Breux, atid Parriau, and St. Pierre de Lan- 
dry, and all the neighbourhood, for a grand battue ; 
but those good-for-nothing Rangons,—there was four 
of them, the father, and the two sons, and the father’s 
brother,—would not stir a step or lift a finger to help 
them. And our people were atraid to leave the village 
with only the women and children; for we did not 
know what dreadful things the Rangons might do 
So Father 
Le Pellicr goes to them, and says he—But the saints 
have merey on my tongue!” she suddenly exclaimed, 
With a ‘glance through the window, “if here is not 
the good father himself, and, I'll warrant me, coming 
to pay his respects to monsieur. Good evening to 
you, monsieur le cure!” she added, hastening to the 
door, at which a venerable old man in the garb of an 
ecclesiastie had now made his appearance. 

* Good evening, Mother Gaudet; I hear you have 
a stranger staying with you, and should have come 
up before now to pay my respects to monsieur, but, 


while our husbands and sons were away. 


as you know, I have been absent for a few days,” said 
M. Le Pellier, in a pleasant kindly voice, as he entered 
the cottage. 

lL had risen from the table, for my meal had been 
some time before, and advanced towards my 
who held out his hand to me with great cordi- 


‘Monsieur is welcome to our mountains.” he con- 
tinued; “and [ hope he will have no reason to take 
away With him a bad opinion either of them or of us.” 

“ Though I have been here so short a time. mon- 
sieur le cure,” Lanswered, as I took the hand so frankly 
offered, “Il have been here quite long enough to be 
sure that I shall leave your lovely valley with regret, 


both for its own sake and for the kindliness of its 








inhabitants. What a contrast,” 1 added almost in- 
voluntarily, ‘“ between the evangelical peace and sim- 
plicity of this charming region, and the btstle, the 
glitter, the selfishness, and the misery of cities !” 

- “ Great indeed !” replied my venerable guest With 
something like a sigh; “ yet all positions in lifé have 
their drawbacks, though they all have, happily, their 
advantages also. But this is a subject which would 
lead us too far,” he added, with a smile, “at least at 
this moment. I hope to see you again very shortly, 
and shall be much gratified if you will honour my 
humble presbytery With a visit, and especially se if it 
should be in my power to be of service to you i any 
way during your stay. But to-day I can only have 
the pleasure of telling you so; for I am on my Way to 
visit one of my parishioners, whose wife is take ill 
of a fever, very suddenly, and I fear very severely.” 

“Til! who is ill, monsieur le curé?” inquired my 
hostess anxiously. 

‘“ Poor Marie Lirieux,’ answered the priest in a 
regretful tone. 

“ Marie Lirieux! Holy Mother of God!” ejacu- 
lated La Mére Gaudet, elasping her hands in the ex- 
tremity of her astonishment and dismay. ‘“ Whi; she 
was well enough yesterday, When she was at work 
with the haymakers.” 

“She overheated herself in the hay,” said M. Le 
Pellier, “and took cold by going into the dairy to pre- 
pare milk for the haymakers. 
imprudence in the mother of an infant seareély a 
month old,” he continued, turning to ine; “ and the 


penalty she is now suffering for it will be a sottree of 


sorrow and anxiety to us all, for Marie Lirieux is the 
favourite of the Whole valley; and I fear, from the 
message just sent to me by her husband, that she is 
dangerously ill.” And with a kindly salutation, the 
old cure took his departure. 

Mother Gaudet could not restrain her tears at the 
cure’s unwelcome tidings. ‘“ The dear little woman, 
so good and so handsome,” she exclaimed in sorrow- 
ful tones, as she sank upon the rude wooden settle 
beside the chimney; ‘and she to be taken so sud- 
denly with this terrible fever! for I am sure she must 
be very ill, by the look of Father Le Pellier’s face. 
He would not have seemed so grave and so anxious 
for nothing. And poor Jean Lirieux too, ‘tis he that 
is most to be pitied, after all; for there never was a 
couple so fond of each other. And well they might 
be. Marie was an orphan: the daughter of Martin 
Corot, an old friend of Simon Lirieux. Simon and 
Corot had been boys together; but Corot left the 
village, and went off to Toulon to be a sailor. “Twas 
many a long year before he came back; and Simon 
Lirieux had lost all hope of ever seeing him again, 
though he missed him always. But he came back at 
last, a broken man; for he had lost his wife, whom he 
set great store by, and had got a disease of the heart 
that the doctors could do nothing for; and so he left 
the sea, and came back to the valley with his littl 
daughter, that was all he had left in the world. He 
had fallen in with robbers, who had taken from him 
all the savings he was bringing back with him; and 
he was sad enough about the child, for he knew he 
could not be long here, and he had but a tnifle to 
leave her. Simon and his wife took the sorrowful- 








It was a sad piecé of 
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hearted sailor into their cottage, and made him com- 
fortable till he died, a few months after his return. 
As for the little Marie, who was the sweetest and 
prettiest-behaved child that ever was seen, and as 
beautiful as a queen, they got to love her so much 
that no money would have tempted them to part with 
her; and they solemnly promised the poor father to be 
«father and mother to her when he should be gone ; 
so that poor Corot died quite peaceful and happy. 
Well, the father being dead and gone, Marie grew up 
with the old people, the darling of their eyes and the 
tlower of the valley. All the gars from far and near 
would have married her if they could; but her heart 
was already given to Jean Lirieux, who had loved her, 
as one may say, almost from her cradle; and as for 
Simon and his wife, they would not have heard of any 
other girl for a daughter-in-law. So they were married 
us soon as Marie was sixteen; and a merry wedding 
it was, the saints love us! though it was a sad day for 
the gars. But as they could not all have had her, 
they made up their minds to be satisfied that she had 
taken Jean, and daneed, and drank old Simon’s wine 
at the wedding, just as though they had never wasted 
their time in casting sheep’s-eyes at the bride. But I 
must just step over to Jean Lirieux’s,” said my com- 
municative hostess, suddenly bringing her history to 
aw stop, and rising from the settle; ‘for I want to 
know for certain what the doctor says about Marie, 
and whether I can be of any use with the children ; 
for their poor father will have no head for any thing 
but his wife’s illness.” 

And so saying, my kind-hearted landlady departed ; 
and I, tired with my long day’s rambles, betook my- 
self to my pallet in the great, low, barn-like room, 
opening out of the kitchen, with rough plastered walls, 
and fitted up with more than Spartan simplicity, which 
[had been fortunate enough to secure as my sleeping- 
apartment ; and with the history of Jean Lirieux and 
his pretty wife running in my head, I was soon lost 
in that refreshing slumber which one enjoys nowhere 
in such perfection as amidst the delicious air, and the 
yet more delicious quiet, of a mountain region. 

Next morning, having disposed of the frugal 
breakfast set before me by my hostess, who informed 
me that Madame Lirieux was indeed very ill, that the 
doctor had been sent for, and that Jean Lirieux was 
nearly beside himself with anxiety,—my desire to visit 
a site which promised a new and charming point of 
view for my sketch-book being now reinforced by the 
interest I telt in the inhabitants of the white cottage 
on the other side of the valley, I descended the hill 
with my drawing materials in my pockets, decided to 


make that point the scene of the day’s explorations. | 


Crossing the stream by a rude bridge formed of ir- 


regular boulders. between whose interstices grew a | 


moss and lichens, and sur- 
nounted by roughly-hewn planks, I soon found my- 
t climbing the narrow path that wound upwards 
in the bank of the stream to the Lirieuxs’ cottage. 
Lhe latter, though as primitive in style and ma- 
tenal as the humblest of its neighbours, stood in a 
mall enclosure. and boasted | carden before its di Or, 


tr} 
’ 


Pprotuse vegetation of 


se beds of ve getables and pot-herbs were reheved 
With a sprinkling of flowers that gave a cheerful and 


non 


me-like look to the place; while a magnificent mul- 





cs) = 


berry-tree growing beside the cottage, and the skirt of 


a forest of live oak and firs that covered several acres 
of the adjacent hillside, and enveloped the httle 
homestead on two sides, added greatly to the pic- 
turesqueness and of its appearance. LDe- 
hind the cottage was a farmyard, with sheds for 
cattle, the latter probably being turned out to graze 
on the hill, for the stalls were all empty; an army of 
fowls were strutting about the yard, and picking up 


grain, 


Ct sIness 


The aspect of a well-filled eranary, and the 
conical haystacks flanking this part of the enclosure, 
confirmed the assertions of my landlady respecting 
the comparative superiority of fortune enjoyed by 
its possessors. The cottage-door stood wide Opel, at- 
fording a glimpse ofthe interior, and of a proup of 
peasant-women assembled there, probably out of sym- 
pathy for the sick woman; for the only one of them who 
seemed to have any thing to do there was an elderly 
matron, Whose high starched cap and short blue petti- 
cout were bustling about with an alacrity that showed 
their wearer to be the locum tenens ot the disabled 
mistress of the house. 

Having gained a point at some distance above tie 
cottage, I threw myself down upon the soft thick 


mountain turf, and, sheltered by a jutting point of 
rock from the fierce glare of the midsummer sun, 


cave myself up to the contemplation of the glorious 
scene before me, and the luxurious enjoyment of the 
penetrating dream-inspiring fragrance of the air, and 
of the deep stillness, broken only by the slow flight 
of a bird across the hill-side, or the faint occasional 
tinkle of a distant cow-bell. At Wy feet wound the 
shining line of the Ripiere—a minute tributary of the 
Drac,—whose waters, shrunk to a silver thread, ran 
chafingly down the middle of their stony bed; the 
banks of the little stream now disappearing beneath 
a fringe of overhanging foliage, and anon rising into 
fantastic masses of rock, whose warm tints of ochre, 
umber, and violet, contrasted vividly but harmoniously 
with the gray whiteness of the denuded slabs in the 
bed of the stream, the varied lues of the groves of 
oak and fir skirting the sides of the valley, and em- 
bowering the white walls and thatched roots of the 
cottages, and the gray outlines of the little church ; 
while the verdant ramparts of the mountains towered 
high above my head, gradually receding on either 
hand towards the entrance of the vailey, where 
widening perspective embraced a broad reach of open 


} ’ 


champaign diversified with woods and vineyards, aud 


the 


dotted over with white villages, glowing under a sky 
of deep ultramarine, intense, cloudless, and tlooded 
with dazzling sunlight. 

A couple of hours had passed ere I was roused 
fiom my reverie by the stealthy march of the shadow 
ot the Reproaching 
myself for this obliviousness, I took my sketch-book 


rock under which I was lying. 


and colours from my pockets, and proceeded, with a 
vigorous determination to make up for lost 

put the sickle of my pencil into the rich h 

beauty betore me; and was soon so thoroug 
sorbed in the work of taansterring its t 

own private stores, that I forgot alike the subject o! 
my long day-dream, and the sorrow that had tal 1 


the honest hearts beneath mv teet. It was not until 
the sun had travelled to the other 
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projecting the long shadows of its summits far out 
upon the plain beyond, that I relaxed my harvest- 
labours, and, putting up my drawing-materials, began 
to descend from my eyrie, rejoicing over the booty 
that the day had brought me. 

As I approached the cottage, I suddenly remem- 
bered the illness of its mistress; and would fain have 
entered to learn how she was, but that I feared lest 
the appearance of a stranger might be unwelcome at 
such a time. 

The house-door was still open, but not a soul was 
visible within.| Looking round me in the hope of see- 
ing some one to whom I might address myself, my 
attention was at once arrested by a group of stooping 
figures whom [I espied under the great mulberry-tree, 
and who seemed to be intently occupied, though I 
could not at first make out what they were about. 
Going softly up to the low wall of loosely-piled stones 
that surrounded the cottage, I perceived a beautiful 
white goat, with long silky hair, lying quietly on its 
side upon a litter of hay beneath the tree, her fore-legs 
held down by a handsome boy of about seven years 
old, one of whose arms was passed lovingly round 
her neck; while an aged peasant, whose bronzed com- 
plexion showed still browner in contrast with the 
snowy beard that reached nearly to his waist, knelt 
behind the animal, carefully holding down her hind- 
legs with one hand, while caressing her head with the 
other. 

The energetic-looking matron whom I had seen 
bustling so busily about in the cottage as I went up 
the hill, was on her knees before the goat, to whose 
rosy dugs she was tenderly holding a tiny baby, closely 
swathed, as is the custom in France, to the shape and 
dimensions of the pappoose ofa North-American squaw. 
The infant, partly reposing on a shawl spread upon 
the bed of hay, partly supported by the helpful hands 
of the matron, and its little face half-buried in the 
glossy hair of its nurse, seemed to nestle in the mo- 
therly flanks of the beautiful animal as cosily as 
though lying in its mother’s bosom; while the goat 
would turn its head every now and then towards its 
unaccustomed nursling with a half-inquiring, half: 
satisfied expression in its gentle brown eyes, as 
though aware of the new function to which it was 
promoted, and well pleased to extend its maternal 
ministrations to the helpless little creature that was 
milking it with such spontaneous good-will. 

A more charming group than the one before me it 
would have been hard to find; and I was just longing 
to transfer it to my sketch-book,—for the human actors 
in this little scene were so intent on their own share 
in the operation going forward that neither of them 
were aware of my approach,—when the sharp senses 

of the goat detected my presence, and she turned her 
slender head in my direction with an abrupt uneasy 
movement, as though about to spring up from her re- 
cumbent position. 

‘* Mais quwas-tu done, mon pauv’ p'tit bébéte, mon 
pauv pt cherie de Jeannette?” demanded the old pea- 
sant caressingly, and offering to the startled animal 
a tempting handful of fresh bean-pods from a pile be- 
side him, while holding her firmly down with his arm. 
‘ La, la, la, mon p tit mammere, soyons done ben tranquil’, 
vois-tu, et neffrayons pas not’ pauv' p'tit chéri de bibi! 


Ah, 'tis a sad day for us all! Allez, Ma’amzelle Jacque- 
line,” he continued; “ for if your poor mistress were 
not in a very bad way, for all she loves you so well, 
Mimi, she would not let you take her place with her 
baby.” 

“One would think she heard the bleat of her kid,” 
remarked the woman; “ but I took care to send it up 
the mountain with the rest of the herd; so you may 
as well be quiet a little bit longer, Ma’amzelle Jacque- 
line, and you shall have plenty of bean-pods, and have 
kiddy back again into the bargain, ma bonne petite 
vieille cocotte de Jeannette !” 

‘She is quite quiet again,” said the boy, stroking 
the goat’s glossy ears, while she rubbed her nose 
against his hand. ‘‘ Good little Jeannette, she shall 
have such beautiful fresh grass for her supper if she 
is sage, and makes no noise to disturb la pauv’ chere 
maman !” 

Fearing lest my presence might again disturb the 
excitable nerves of Ma’amzelle Jeannette, and thus 
interfere with the due performance of her vicarious 
duty, I was moving softly away from the wall, when I 
saw two figures emerge from the cottage, aud proceed 
across the garden towards the little wicket at its foot, 
at which a strong shaggy pony was standing. One of 
the two I immediately recognised as being my friend 
the curé; the other, from a certain professional air, 
resulting in part from his seedy black coat, I con- 
cluded to be the doctor. Nor was I mistaken. They 
walked slowly down to the garden-gate, seemingly in 
earnest conversation ; and, as I approached them, I 
was struck with the ominous seriousness expressed 
in their faces. Quickening my pace, I reached the 
wicket just as they passed through it; the venerable 
ecclesiastic saluting me with his habitual kindli- 
ness. 

“T fear, monsieur le curé,’ I remarked, as I re- 
turned his salutation, “‘that the news from the cottage 
is not altogether satisfactory.” 

“Very far from it,” returned the curé with a sor- 
rowful shake of the head. ‘‘ Our good friend here, 
Dr. Doisneau,” he added, turning to his companion, 
a short energetic-looking person, with a shrewd but 
not unpleasing countenance, between whose hat and 
my own an interchange of civilities now took place, 
‘*T am sorry to say, considers Madame Lirieux’s case 
as being exceedingly critical.” 

‘So much so,” added the doctor, ‘‘ that if no fa- 
vourable change should occur in the course of the 
night, I shall send an express to a medical brother 
at Embrun, and endeavour to get him here without 
delay, that we may consult together as to the course 
to be pursued. I shall see cette pauvre Marie again in 
the course of the evening, monsieur le curé, and will 
eall in at the presbytery on my way home to let you 
know how I find her,” he continued, as he mounted 
his nag; and lifting his hat to us, he descended the 
hill at a rapid trot that took him speedily out of 
sight. 

‘ This illness, which would have been a great sor- 
row to us at any time,’ remarked M. Le Pellier, as we 
slowly made our way down the hill, “is particularly 
unfortunate just now; for,as I daresay La Mere Gaudet 
has already told you, good old Simon and his wife will 
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of a few days, and the event was to have been kept as 
a festival by the whole village.” 

“These good people seem to be much beloved by 
their neighbours,” I remarked; ‘‘ La Mere Gaudet is in 
great distress at the wife’s illness.” 

‘Should this illness terminate as I fear, from the 
doctor's forebodings, it is but too probable that it may 
do, the event would be a home-sorrow to every in- 
habitant of the valley,” rejoined the cure. “As for 
its effect on the Lirieuxs themselves, I confess I hardly 
dare to think of it: for her husband doats on her to 
that degree, that I almost doubt whether even his affec- 
tion for his children would suffice to hold him to life, 
if he lost her; and with regard to the old parents, who 
are just as fond of her in their own way, and who lean 
upon her with most affectionate dependence, it is hardly 
to be hoped that at their age—for Simon, though still 
hale and brisk, is over ninety, and Thiennette, though 
a year or two younger, has become very infirm and 
helpless of late—they would be able to bear up under 
such a blow. But we must leave the issue of this ill- 
ness in the hands of Him whose wisdom is not as 
ours, assured that all things are by Him ordained for 
the best.” 

As the venerable ecclesiastic pronounced these 
words, with an unconscious intonation of sorrow and 
auxiety that contrasted forcibly with the reverent sub- 
mission they expressed, we found ourselves at the 
foot of the mountain; and having recrossed the rude 
bridge, which was now lying in the deep shadow of 
the hills, we took our leave of each other, the kind- 
hearted old cure proceeding with slow and somewhat 
heavy step towards the presbytery, while I made my 
way up the side of the valley to La Mere Gaudet’s cot- 
tage. 

On entering that abode, my worthy hostess, who 
was busy preparing my dinner, received me with a 
subdued and melancholy welcome, very different from 
her former smiles and alacrity. But La Mere Gaudet 
Was not a woman to nurse a sorrow in silence; and 
she had no sooner set before me the piece of dried 
goat's flesh stewed with garlic, which formed the staple 
of my repast, and which, in spite of her regretful mood, 
she evidently regarded as a triumphant proof of her 
abilities and good fortune in the commissariat line, 
than her disquietude found vent in words. 

She had been to the Lirieuxs’ cottage to offer any 
services in her power; but had found half the women 
of the valley assembled there from the same motive ; 
and the doctor and the curé had begged them all to 
go home, quiet being essential to the sick woman, and 
their aid not being wanted, seeing that a cousin of 
Jean’s had come from the next valley to look after the 
house and the children, assisted by a good peasant-girl 
who had lived for several years at the cottage. 

“The poor children were so quiet and so sages, it 
did one’s heart good to see them,” added La Mere Gau- 
det With tears in her eyes. ‘“ Réné, the eldest, was 
like a little man already, he was so thoughtful and so 
steady ; and even the little two-year-old Pernice seemed 
to know that he must make no noise on account of his 
other, but sat as still as a stone in his little chair,— 

pauv’ petit chou!—or crept about the place as softly as 
’ shadow. It was the sudden weaning of the baby 
‘that they had dreaded the worst; but the dear little 


1 Raises 


eee 


angel had taken to Ma’amzelle Jeannette directly. 
Ah, monsieur had seen the little darling nursing the 
goat? Andit was a pretty sight, to be sure; for Ma’am- 
zelle Jeannette was the handsomest goat to be found 
on the mountain, and poor Marie’s own favourite, and 
was as gentle with the child as though she knew it 
was her poor mistress’s baby. But then the goats 
were so intelligent about some things; and monsieur 
would never believe, without seeing it, how fond the 
poor brute creatures would become of the child they 
nursed, and how they would come running and bleat- 
ing to the house if they heard it ery, just as though it 
was the call of their kid, and they thought it wanted 
a suck to comfort it. And many a poor puny baby 
that would not eat from the hand was sent to the 
mountains by the rich city bourgeois to be nursed by 
a goat, and thrived so finely, that one could hardly 
believe they were the same children. So Marie’s baby 
was now the least of the Lirieuxs’ troubles, since it had 
taken so kindly to Ma’amzelle Jeannette ; but what 
would become of Jean and the old folks if Marie were 
taken? To be sure, old Simon was bearing up won- 
derfully for the sake of the others, though sore enough 
at heart; but poor old Thiennette just sat still in her 
chair like one dazed, and Jean had not stirred from 
his wife’s bedside since she was taken ill, and would 
hardly let the nurse touch her, but insisted on doing 
every thing for her himself. And what a cloud it 
would be over the whole valley if Marie Lirieux was 
called away, as they all believed she would be!” 

Such was the burden of Mother Gaudet’s lamen- 
tations, which grew deeper and deeper daily, as the 
poor peasant-woman grew constantly worse; for a 
high fever had followed the chill caught in the dairy, 
and after three days and nights of raving delirium, the 
patient had sunk into a lethargy that the doctor re- 
garded as being but too probably the precursor of dis- 
solution. 

As for me, the time I had allotted for my stay in 
the village was already passed, and friends whom [ 
had promised to join near Embrun were awaiting my 
arrival; but so great was the interest I felt in the fate 
of this poor woman, whom I[ had never even seen, and 
whom I only knew through the affectionate anxiety of 
the simple inhabitants of this remote valley, that I 
could not bear to go away until it was decided; so l 
wrote to my friends, demanding a few days’ grace, and 
sent my letter down the valley to the nearest post- 
office. 

I had been down every day to the gray old pres- 
bytery, for the sake of having authentic news of the 
sick woman. It was a rude dwelling, standing beside 
the old church, with a row of tall poplars before the 
door; and so simple and primitive were its interior 
arrangements, that but for its store of books ranged 
on shelves, filling three sides of the apartment, and a 
tolerably fair copy of a ‘“‘ Descent from the Cross” by 
Mabuse above the fireplace, the good curé's sitting- 
room could hardly have boasted any great superiority 
over its neighbours. A staid old housekeeper, who 
had been in M. Le Peilier’s service for upwards of forty 
years, appeared to have the entire management of his 
domestic arrangements, and regarded her benevolent 
master with an affectionate reverence bordering on 





adoration. 
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The good old man would answer my inquiries with | companion of my ramble; when, on turning the elbow : 
| a sorrowful shake of the head, looking less and less | of a hill immediately behind the village, my guide 
| hopeful every day. | suddenly stopped, and putting his hand to his ear, 
1 Mv landlady having insisted much on the fineness | exclaimed, with a sigh, 
| ofa caseade among the mountains, at a couple of hours’ “Virgin Mother of Merey! all will then soon be 
‘| distance from the village, and her praises of the beauty | over with e'ti pauvre chére Marie !” 
|| ofthe spot in: question being backed by those of the “ What do you mean ?” I demanded, much aston- 
‘| euré, who assured me that the site was well worth a | ished at the lad’s exclamation. 
visit, LT seeured the services of a peasant-lad who was ‘“ Monsieur does not hear the tolling of the pass- 
ready to act as my guide, and set off at an early hour | ing-bell coming up from Morlaix?” replied my guide, 
| in the morning of the Friday following my arrival at | falling on his knees, and beginning to recite, with 
1} Morlaix, provided as usual with my sketeh-book and | many crossings, the prayers of his church for the 
colours, and a substantial provision of my hostess’s | dying. | 
bread and chee: I listened intently; but could hear nothing more 
After a tramp ofa couple of hours through a per- | than the sighing of the wind as it swept over the side || 
fectly solitary but most romantic region,—now climbing | of the mountain, and died away in the hollows formed | 
up the side of the hill, now coming out upon a smooth | by its projecting spurs. Hastening forward round || 
‘| plateau, now elambering across the bed ofa stream.,— | the brow of the hill, I paused again to listen; and | 
| arrived at the spot for which F was bound, and was | this time I could plainly hear, distinet though faint, 
| more than repaid by the beauty of the scene for the | the slow stroke of a church-bell wafted upwards from 
(| Jong mareh by which I had reached it. the valley below me, now clearer, now fainter, as 
| A wild gorge among encircling hills, whose battle- | the wind brought the sounds with it on its invisible 
| mented erests towered brown and high into the liquid | wings. 
| blue above our heads; a broad though shallow stream * Alas, poor Marie Lirieux !” I exclaimed involun- || 
| sweeping over a bold projecting ledge of gray stone, | tarily, as Isat down on the hill-side to await my guide; | 
|} and leaping down into a shadowy pool, full of foam | and giving myself up to regretful musings on the fate |} 
‘| and spray and eddying swirls, some five-and-thirty | of the dying woman, and on the tenuity of this mys- || 
| feet below; the clefts of the rocks verdant with ferns, | terious flame that we call Lire, and that so slight a 
and bright with mountain blossoms, and the sides of | breath suffices to puff out, I thought of the solemn 
the hills diversified by the bronzy lustre of the oak, | transit even then being made by the gentle spirit of 
| the dusky-blue needles of the pine, and the fragrant | the poor peasant-voman, whose exit from this outer 
| vellowish-white spires of the tall Spanish chestnut, | world would leave so grievous a void in the narrow | 
| such were the elements of the scene which—after des- | but living sphere of human interests and charities 
| patching, with the assistanee of my guide, the store | which she had filled so lovingly and so well; and 
| of bread and cheese already alluded to, and washing | almost envied the certain knowledge of the Beyond 
down this frugal gouter with a draught of sparkling | which all the physical and metaphysical systems we 
| water from a spring that bubbled forth from the rock | have been elaborating since the dawn of reason have 
| beside us—TI set myself busily to transeribe into my | failed to afford us, and which would soon have raised | 
|} sketch-book. My guide,a lad of about seventeen, too | that simple and unlearned traveller to a point of wis- | 
i simple or too shy to give me any information respecting | dom so far above the level of our most cultivated phi- | 
|| the ecoyutry or the people of the region, had collected | losophers. And still the bell tolled on, slowly and 
| anarmfal of rushes from the banks of the pool below | faintly; the very fitfulness with which the sounds 
| the fall, and throwing himself at full length upon the | were brought to the ear, now lost among the eddying 
| grass, began to plait them into baskets with great | breezes of the valley, enhancing the shadowy solem- 
| skill and celerity. nity of the impression they ereated on my mind. 
But despite the wildness and beauty of the spot, I My reverie was brought to an end by the cessation 
| was impatient to return to the valley; for [had a sort | of the knell and the reappearance of my guide. 
of presentiment that the fate ofthe sick woman, so “All is over,” said he, wiping away a couple of 
| anxiously awaited by all its inhabitants, would be | tears with the back of his hand. ‘ God rest the soul 
| decided that day; and as soon as I had finished my | of poor Marie Liriewx !” 
sketch, T gathered up my “traps,” and put a stop to | “Amen!” I responded, as I rose from the ground, 
| the manufacture of baskets on the part of my guide | and again set forward in the direction of the village. 
\| by intimating my desire to retrace my steps to the | “There'll be a deal of prayers said for her in the 
| Village; an intimation which he hastened to obey by | valley,” he added; ‘ for she was good to every bod) 
} = osiit his baskets, of which he had already com- | and every body loved her.” 
| pleted an tensive assortment, to the leathern belt The death of the cottager’s wife was confirmed by 
| about his waist, and leading the way through the | La Mére Gaudet on my return, the good woman's 
various sinuosities of Mill and valley between the | grief being really something touching to witness; t 
| lonely mountai waterfall and Mother Gandet’s cot- | borrow her own language, “every heart in the valley 
| was as heavy as stone” through the night that followed 
| Mv walk back was a silent one, for there was no- | the untimely decease of poor Marie Lirieux. 
thine to } t out of 7 Vg Lid and we were again According to the custom of the eountry, the corp> 
urhood of Morlaix before a word had | was laid out as soon as cold; and the funeral was t 
| been ken on either side, beyond the occasional | take place the next day. Lighted candles were placed 
| indica s with regard to the road turnished by the | at the head and feet of the coffin; and a number 0! 
——————— —————————————————————————————— — nn =——_— 
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woren, among whom was La Mere Gaudet, kept watch 
through the night in the mortuary chamber, reciting 
meantime the prayers for the dead. 

The old father and mother, stupefied with grief, 
had been got to bed by the persuasions of the women; 
but the bereaved husband could not be induced to 
leave the room. He sat beside the form of his uncon- 
scious wife, holding her hands in his, and so absorbed 
in his sorrow, that he seemed unconscious of all that 
was going on around him through the whole of the 
night. 

Next morning—the very day for which they had 
been bidden to the féte that Jean Lirieux was to have 
civen in honour of his parents’ wedding-day—the toll- 
ing of the chureh-bell called the people of the village 
to pay the last mournful duties to his wife, so full of 

health and activity only a week before. 

The whole valley seemed to have transported itseif 
bodily to the white cottage across the stream; for 
when I went down into the village to attend the fu- 
neral-service, the liouses all appeared to be deserted. 
The entrance to the little church was draped, as is 
usual on such occasions, with hangings of black cloth 
with silver trimmings, rusty and tarnished with age. 


Inside, a number of small tapers were burning in little _ 


triangular wooden stands, especially before the altar 
of the Virgin, the patroness of the defunct. The sex- 
ion,—a wrinkled withered old man, in shrunken and 
faded suit, and wearing a black skull-cap,—moved 
restlessly up and down the narrow aisle and about 
the church-door, awaiting the arrival of the funeral- 
train. 


The hour appointed for the messe had arrived; and 
the cure, as the sexton informed me, was already 


robed, and awaiting the appearance of the mourners. 
But still they came not; and we, 7.e. the sexton and 
mvself, were beginning to wonder what could be the 
eause of the delay, when a sound of eager voices was 
heard outside, and half a dozen peasants—whose faces 
and gestures indicated a high degree of joyous excite- 
ment—appeared at the entrance of the church, with 
energetic beckonings signing to the astonished sexton 
to come out to them. 

My curiosity being keenly excited by this unex- 
pected incident, I naturally hastened out in the wake 
of that functionary; and I had no sooner quitted the 
building than my ears were met with a jubilant shout 
of, * She isn’t dead at all!” “ She’s come to life again !” 
“Stop the bell, Pere Michel! and go quick to monsieur 
le curé and tell him ’tis all a mistake, and that Marie 
Lirieux is no more dead than Iam!” ‘The old sex- 

ton, thus assailed on all sides, 
nents in rigid speechless bewilderment, staring 
ly at the gesticulating crowd about him, some 
Whom were tossing up their caps, while others 
Were dancing and capering about to the music of their 
own heavy sabots; but the arrival of fresh groups of 
. rs, hastening back from the Lirieuxs’ cottage 
uttering exclamations of joy, and all confirming the 
Ss announced by the first comers, presently 


- sufficed 
ree upon his mind a mviction of the 


LiAG. 


7 4 
LU it 


climmering ¢ 
ith ot this astounding resuscitation, 
hebbli ng into the 


fast as his rheumatism permitted. 


+, 
il 


to. 


stood still for a few | 


| 
| 


} 


| I, like the rest of my brethren 





and sent him 
church and towards the sacristy as | 


Wi hile som: of the villagers went into the ehurch, | had belon 
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and stopped the exertions of the bell-rimger, 1 econ- 
trived, not without difficulty, to gather from one or 
two of the least excited of their neighbours that, just 
as the coffin was about to be carried from the house, 
Jean Lirieux had perceived a return of motion about 
his wife’s heart; and the doctor being fortunately pre- 
sent, the proper measures were resorted to, when the 
supposed defunct, awaking from her death-like lethargy, 
opened her eyes, and regained her consciousness, to 
the equal amazement and rejoicing of those about 
her. 

In the course of a few minutes, M. Le Pellier, in 
his ordinary garb, emerged from the echureh; and hav- 
ing addressed a few words of pious and affectionate 
felicitation to his excited parishioners, whom he ad- 
vised to return forthwith to their ordinary occupations, 
set out with all speed for the Lirieuxs’ cottage, whi- 
ther I had no difficulty in obtaining his permission to 
accompany him. 

Arrived at the gate of the little garden, 
on the turf outside to await his return from the cot- 
tage, and the particulars of the event which had 
unexpectedly changed a day of mourning into one otf 
JOY: 


My curiosity was not kept long im suspense ; 


[ sat down 


for 
the good curé soon re-appeared, his face a-glow with 
happy excitement. 

** Cette bonne Marie is not only alive,” said he joy 
fully, “ but our friend the doctor considers the erisis 
of her malady to be past, and her 
danger; ani 
will need a few days of the utmost quiet and mos 
careful nursing. But the merciful Hand that has so 
manifestly sustained her in this awful extremity, will, 
I doubt not, restore her to our prayers and our attee- 
tions. And how inserutable, 
the ways of Providence!" he continued in 
tone; “and how marvellously does His wisdom deign 
to bring strength out of our very weaknesses, and 
sood out ofevil! For poor patient, who has so 
narrowly escaped the hideous doom of being buried 
alive,—a danger 


life quite out ot 
though of COUrse she is e xce ssive ‘ly We als, 


mv young friend, Are 


] 4 
a daevoit 


our 


which one cannot think of without 
horror and dismay,—owes her deliverance to a relic ot 
ancient superstition that lingers still among our hills 

and that consists in placing a piece of money, or some 
small object of value,in the hands of deceased vel tives 
previous to burial; a custom which, as 
alike to our holy faith and the traditions of the chure) 
, have telt it 
duty to combat by every means in mV power, thou 


I fear, without much success. For though my } 

parishioners are unwilling to grieve me by ope 

practising an observance which the chureh condemns 

I have reason to believe that the obnoxious custom i 

privately adhered to at most of their burials. Jea 

Lirieux, who is every whit as superstitious as h 

neighbours, could not endure to let his wife’s cor 

be buried without his having placed this « 

her hands; and to effect this object was t} 

of which he was conscious amidst the | 

and desolation that had settled on ' . 

watched through the whole of Ja 

coftin, in hopes of finding an opport Ol ppin 
into her hand a ring and ay t J i 

1 to her mot] if Marie had 
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always a great affection. But the presence of the 
women who watched by the body, reciting the prayers 
for the departed, prevented him from effecting his 
purpose ; and at length the coffin was closed, and was 
about to be screwed down preparatory to being carried 
to the church. But he persisted in his design with a 
peasant’s tenacity, watching his opportunity to the last ; 
and taking advantage of a moment when all the women 
but one had gone into the kitchen to partake of some 
refreshment before setting out for the church, he got 
rid of the remaining watcher by pretending to her 
that her husband was in the garden, and desired to 
speak to her. As soon as he found himself alone, he 
opened the coftin, and placed the trinkets in his wife’s 
hand; which, to his surprise, had lost its former 
rigidity, and felt, as he fancied, less cold. Taking up 
his wife once more in his arms, in a passion of sorrow, 
—for he had not inferred from these symptoms the 
presence of returning animation,—he covered her with 
tears and kisses ; when he suddenly perceived a flutter 
about the heart, and a slight tremor of the eyelids. 
Lifting her gently out of the coffin, he laid her in the 
bed, loosened the grave-clothes in which she was 
wrapped, and having quitted her for an instant to 
summon the doctor, hastened back to the bedside, 
and clasped her in his arms, as he says, with a firm 
belief that she was coming back to life. Under the 
doctor's directions, friction and appropriate remedies 
were at once applied; and ere long the fact of her 
recovery was communicated to the assembled villagers, 
who had gone up to the cottage with heavy hearts to 
render the last duties to the dead, and now dispersed 
in joyful exultation to carry back to the village good 
news of the living.” 

Just then we were joined by Dr. Doisneau, who 
looked as happy as the cure. 

“She is doing exceedingly well,” he exclaimed, rub- 
bing his hands gleefully, and his face beaming with 
smiles; ‘ forty-eight hours of quiet and proper feed- 
ing, and she is safe. In a fortnight we may give per- 
mission for the fete to take place; and truly it will not 
be too much to celebrate so marvellous an eseape. It 
is one of the most interesting cases of trance upon re- 
cord, and very instructive in a medical point of view. 
I shall send a notice of it to the Academie de Mede- 
cine of Arles,” he continued, with a little flourish on 
the lid of the snutt-box from which he had just taken 
a pinch; ‘and I hope it will also be a lesson to our 
villagers, and induce them to allow a longer interval 
to elapse in future between death and burial. But I 
must hasten on my rounds,” added the doctor, as he 
got astride his pony, * for I must manage to see my 
patient again a few hours hence, and again in the 
evening; so you will excuse my quitting you thus 
abruptly.” And suiting the action to the word, the 
doctor gave a twitch of the reins to his steed, and 
descended the hill almost at a gallop. 

Having crossed the bridge together, I bade adieu 
to the excellent old cure, with many expressions of 
regret on both sides; for I had now no motive for 
prolonging my stay at Morlaix, and had determined 
to leave early the following morning. The kind old 
man urged me most warmly to visit the valley again ; 
and I promised to do so should it ever be in my 
power. 





The joy of La Mere Gaudet at the recovery of the 
village-favourite was as expansive as her sorrow had 
been at her supposed decease; her only regret in the 
matter resulting from the fact of my inability to be 
present at the fete which Jean had declared should 
take place as soon as his wife’s health should enable 
her to take part in the rejoicings. She too entreated 
me to re-visit the valley on some future occasion, re- 
minding me that the inhabitants of the white cottage 
were the only persons in all the village whose ac- 
quaintance I had not made; and, to confess the truth, 
I left Morlaix with a feeling of sympathy and interest 
for all its people that, independent of the beauty of 
the spot, may very possibly take me there again in 
the course of my future peregrinations. A. B. 








THE YOUNG TRUMPETER. 
By A. SIEGERT. 


Here is a good-natured German satire upon the vagaries of 
youth aping the pomps and vanities of manhood, scarce less 
trivial the artist seems to think; still not the less happy are 
the little ones, who do not yet see the humorous absurdity 
of mocking the gravity of the adult by exchanging their 
own toy-trumpets and drums for the heavier and not much 
more significant trappings of the parent. 

Our young trumpeter will hardly get any thing but a 
whispering murmur out of the wide-throated brass that his 
father’s breath has filled so often with warlike notes. The 
one-crowned rampant Lion of Flanders is embroidered upon 
the trumpet-banner, banner aid beard in one, that has often- 
times streamed backwards in the fierce gallop of a charge, 
or been raised before the gates of a beleaguered town when 
its bearer waited on a herald with threatening summous to 
surrender. Some such thought enters his little brain as, 
weighing up the mighty instrument in both hands, he fills 
well his chest with air, and setting it to his lips, would 
startle the echoes of the room with a direful blast. Wide 
he puts his legs apart, back goes his head, and upwards the 
eyes, so that only the power is wanting to send out a war- 
like call. He is a sturdy youngster, and may yet, as per- 
haps his ambition is, ride in his father’s troop of dragoons 
over the fields of the Low-Country, and see some of those 
martial deeds with which his young fancy has been filled 
at bare recital of the soldier. Proud he would be to become 
a “ Music,” as trumpeters were styled in England in those 
days, when they were the especial attendants of command- 
ing officers of regiments, and present on all occasions of 
State. 

We learn from many circumstances that the post of 
trumpeter was in those times one of trust and honour; 
Mieris, Metzu, Gerard Douw, and other painters of that class, 
were especially fond of representing them in their pictures 
as delivering despatches to an officer, which subject afforded 
those artists the opportunity they delighted in, of depicting 
splendid military accoutrements and martial faces. The 
trumpeter was the favoured servant and constant companion 
of every general in the long and sudden journeys so often 
undertaken in the campaigns of the seventeenth century. 
Then he was always strong, faithful, wary, and bold. 

The enormous hat, with its vast feather, hangs over the 
high frame that sustains the war-cloak of the senior; the 
rapier, with its great hilt and hand-guard, lies athwart; and 
through the sweeping masses of the cloak, where they trail 
upon the floor, the other little one creeps, delighted with the 
idea of trying those huge boots, against which the long ra- 
pier has so often rattled, upon his tiny legs,—cavernous 
boots that they are, which almost threaten to swallow him 
up whole. The father and the mother are in an adjoining 
room, listening with pleased amusement to the pranks ol 


their children. L. L. 
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UNFINISHED HISTORIES. 
| sev out with an assertion and a pretension. I am 
clairvoyant, and can see into the past. It is a faculty 
which comes to me at times as strongly and irresisti- 
bly as if I were reading from a book; so strongly and 
irresistibly, that no philosophical arguments in the 
world could shake my belief in its reality. But then 
I am a woman; and men say that we women are 
phrenologically impervious to philosophy and argu- 
ment. However that may be, it is a pretension which 
must be conceded to me, else you and I, my reader! 
will not travel far together in company. Lately I 
have been a good deal possessed by this faculty, and 
have seen some curious histories pass by, veiled in 
the silence and impassivity of stranger-lfe. I give 
them now exactly as they arose; neither heightening 
the circumstances nor imposing new facts. The actual 
ones were too interesting in themselves to need cex- 
aggeration or colouring. 

One day last week I was going in an omnibus from 
Kew to Charing Cross. When I entered, I found al- 
ready there, seated by the door, a gentlemanlike mid- 
dle-aged man, who had evidently belonged to the 
army. He was tall and erect, with iron-gray beard 
and moustache, heavy penthouse brows, rather less 
erizzled than the rest, and with that terrible look of 
scathing suffering on his face which impresses even 
the most careless with a kind of awe. His manners 
were violent and abrupt,—singularly so for a man ae- 
eustomed to live in the world,—as if seareely under 
any control at all. One hand was thrust passionately 
beneath his the other, clenched so that the 
joints were white and the sinews all harsh and strain- 
ed, was resting on his knee. 


coat; 


He gnawed his under 
lip incessantly, talked incoherently to himself, glaring 
round with his bloodshot eyes, and every now and 
then raising his clenched hand, as he started and 
writhed and muttered curses to himself, under the 
torture of some thought from which there seemed no 
escape. A woman, who eame into the omnibus, in 
passing slightly touched him. He gave a low savage 
kind of howl, and raised his hand threateningly. I 
sat in terror, expecting to see him strike the insigni- 
fieant-looking person, with a smirk on her face and 


red roses in her bonnet, who had entered; but with 
« heavy seowl he contented himself by swearing at 
her between his teeth, and she smirked her way up 


the ranks, uneonscious of both her offence and her 


danger. “That man was ruined yesterday,’ I said to 
myself; “and now is on the verge of madness, if he 
IS not mad already.” 


> iddeniy r caw his hist The omnibus went 

i] ' but 
IV soul, was taken Away, and I saw past facts, 
pers I saw a be autifully ordered 


- countryv.—garden, conservatory, drawing- 


ny. 
still carrying my living body with it; 


SyYiint 


my 
ms. 


all in} most pe rfect taste and keeping: empha- 


seents of the greenhouse-plants,—for the conservo- 
tory-door, OP ning into the drawing-room, was thrown 


back; the place was filled with beautiful colours 


art, all the thousand graceful tritles of a modern draw- 
ing-room ; and the whole scene was one of quiet Iing- 
lish luxury and material well-being. In the library, 
alone, was the master of the house, the husband, and 
the father. He was sitting by the library-table, rest- 
ing his head on his hands, caleulating and waiting. 
A knock came to the door, and a s 
the letters. He seized one from the hi ap, tore it 
open, and read it to the end; then, with a smothered 
eroan, fell backward in his ehair, for a moment ren- 
dered powerless though not unconscious. When he 
recovered, he took up the letter again, and deliberately 
read it through. He eould make no other 
out of it, turn which way he would. It had but one 
interpretation, and no hope lay at the foot of it. Ile 
was ruined, irrevocably and without redemption. it 
was the old tale,—the tale of thousands in these latter 
times, who, disdaining competency, desire 
and in the very act of grasping more lose from their 
hands what they already held; the old tale of specu- 


rvant brought in 


meaning 


attluence, 


worlds stake a shilling on the dice, or bet even ladies’ 
gloves on the winner of the Derby, who ealmly 


risk their all,—their houses, their children’s portions, 


Vel 


funds. This was the history of that incipient mad- 
man of the omnibus; a history d 
some terrible act of violence or in the asyluua—perhaps 
both. ‘the 
friend—who had induced him to buy at a large pre- 
mium those shares in the private mining eompany, 
which he, as solicitor to the company, knew to be so 


wing to its end in 


He was now on his way to s lawyver—his 





| thouch held under a fictitious name; 


' 


ily the house of an English gentleman. In the | 
ving-room sat a graceful girl of about twenty, read- | 

ng aloud; while her mother, who had once been very | 
ly, and wv still sing ularly interesting and attrac- 

s working. The sun was shining in through 

ind Ws, L canary chirped and twitted in his 
Gilded cage, the air was rendered sweet with the 


much waste paper. But then they wer his own, 


and aman must 


take care of his own household, you knov If men 
will be so ecredulous as to aecept business matters 
upon trust, on them alone fall the blame when their 
credulity has landed them in loss. So the lawyer 


reasoned with himself; and chuekled smoothly as he 
paid the retired Brigadier’s whole fortune into h 
banker’s hands, and found himself rid of tho S 
He did not know, as I did, that a mani 
was on his way to him that very hour, whose account 


shares. 


with him would be fierce and heavy. Heaven avert 
the issue! ] looked long and ANXIO1 sly Aiter him 
when he was set down—stag¢vering through the streets 
drunk with despair and ra and, but that Lam a 
coward and easily daunted, Lv ildi hha isked THLE 
policeman to keep him in ight, and to prevent tl 
mischiet I knew was bi il! j T ( n ul 
rolled on: and witha start I found more 
by the side of the smirking won red in 
her bonnet,—the beautiful count 
tle unsuspecting inmates, th ned 1 tals 
friend, and the frightful de to com 
| all faded away like a dr 
“A very ill-tempered | lL} tel- 


low-passenger, with an injured Did you 
maam, how he p: 











well-assorted, pretty gift-books, statuettes, works of 


lative gambling, carried on by men who would not for 


their position in the world, and the Very existence ot 
their families—on the fabulous reports of mining 
companies, or the ehances of a eorrupt rl im the 
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to stop; and lawks, ma’am, did you hear how he 
swore ?” 

A few days after this I was going up to Padding- 
ton,—again in an omnibus,—when two young men 
got in. The first who entered was fair, well-grown, 
and good-looking enough; but with such a miserably 
cowering and scowling expression on his face, that 
the beauty of his features was distorted into some- 
thing worse than ugliness. He flung himself into a 
seat opposite to me, while his brother followed him 
up the centre. They were evidently brothers; for 
though the last was younger, darker, and infinitely 
brighter and better-tempered looking than my first 
friend, still there was the same cast of countenance 
in them both, and both were of the same style. The 
younger man made a movement as if to seat himself 
by me,—there was abundance of room down my side; 
but his brother caught him roughly by the arm, 
and dragged him into the only vacant place next to 
himself. I wondered at the action, and at the scowl 
which accompanied it. 

“ There is a history here,” I whispered to my com- 
panion; but she said I was fanciful, and always mak- 
ing histories out of nothings. A pretty timid-looking 
girl stood not far from the omnibus, keeping guard 
over a servant-like box. The younger man called to 
the conductor to attend to her, and take care of her 
trunk; “she was going by the railway.” In a few 
moments her box was on the roof, and she herself, 
assisted by the younger brother, seated next to me. 

She was of a different class of life to theirs; per- 
haps a lady’s-maid or humble companion, while they 
were evidently men of a certain position and of some 
wealth. All the many little uncatalogued appoint- 
ments about them showed that, as plainly as the 
girl's black cotton gloves, squirrel-fur, and second-rate 
tlowers fixed her social status. She was very pretty 
though; young, intelligent, and modest-looking; but 
she was in pain and grief, and seemed frightened at 
something not visible to the omnibus world. The 
power I have came upon me, and I lost sight of the 
brothers opposite,—the one looking at my little neigh- 
bour with such infinite tenderness and joy,—looks 


which she returned timidly and lovingly; the other 


moodily gazing on vacancy, or scowling furtively at 
them both. I lost sight of all this; and went back 
into the past, where I read the history I now set down. 

Through a long vista of years I saw a young girl 
taken by a gentle-hearted woman from the cold charity 
of a workhouse, and educated in her family and by 
herself to become a sort of humble friend and com- 
panion. The lady had no daughters of her own, 
only the two sons I had seen; and the gentle, affec- 
tionate, grateful little workhouse-girl became all the 
nearer and dearer for the want of a daughter to share 
the mother’s heart. Time passed on, and no one 
dreamt that any danger could lie for the sons ofa 
wealthy house in the presence of one who, though 
educated into a refinement of tastes and habits equal 
to their own, was not their equal in intellectual de- 
velopment, and was so immeasurably beneath them in 
birth. But love is no calculator; and young men do 
not measure intellects or dig round the roots of genea- 
logical trees when the question is of young women 
with tender smiles and bashful eyes. The rich lady's 





sons were much the same as their poorer brethren 
might have been in those matters; and both, almost 





without knowing when or how, fell in love with their e 
mother’s charming little companion. But only the |, & 
younger yielded to his feeling; to the elder, burdened | Ss 


with the sentiment of family dignity, and the respon- | 
sibilities of future heirship, it was a matter for nothing || 
but regret, shame, and repression. The younger, 
more impulsive, spoke to the girl, got her love and 
her consent, then turned to his mother, and ina very | 
torrent of boyish tears and caresses confessed his first | 
great secret, and claimed her approbation. Ofcourse | 
there was terrible confusion and distress in the house- 
hold; and who so violent as the elder son against his 
brother's disgraceful attachment? So violent, indeed, | 
that he betrayed his own secret, and gave to more |, 
than one the clue to his excessive indignation. The || 
discovery aided the young lovers. The mother and 
father thought that what was common to both ought 
not to be too harshly visited on one; and after the 
due amount of tears had been shed and reproaches 
uttered, it was agreed that the girl should be sent for 











a two-years’ education at a first-rate school; after | 4 
which time, if both had remained constant to each f 
other without the help of corresponding or ofmeeting, |, } 


—provided also that she had improved by her school- | 
ing to a condition befitting a gentleman's wife,—the | 
marriage might then be entertained as possible. She | 
was now going to her school; herloveraccompanying | 
her to the railway; and his brother watching them | 
both, from pretended regard to appearances, but in | 
reality from jealousy. ‘This was the meaning of what 

I had seen,—the meaning why the boy-lover looked 
so joyous and happy, though on the eve of separation, 
for he trusted in himself and the power of his own 
heart; and the reason why the little girl looked so 
divided between love and grief and pain. It was na- 
tural and in keeping too, that the young men had 
entered the omnibus first, leaving her on the pave- 
ment with her box; for though the one was now her 
lover, were they not both also her masters, and did it 
not come naturally, even to her betrothed, to fail in 
conventional respect and the assertion of social equa- 
lity towards her? 

‘Paddington station,” said the conductor, putting 
in his head and opening the door. The young men 
both sprang out; and after them, more leisurely, the 
pretty little girl. The box was lowered, a porter 
hailed, and the omnibus rattled off, leaving the three 
standing grouped together on the sideway. 

I wonder if the plan will succeed! I wonder if 
the young people will remain constant through their 
two-years’ probation of silence and distance,—through 
the temptations too of his young life, and the loosen- 
ing influences of their various social standings; more 
than all, I wonder if that heavy-browed young man 
will work mischief between them! He seemed capa- 
ble of plotting and working out any amount of evil 
for the furtherance of his own bad passions; I only 
hope that their love may conquer wrong. But I did 
not like the lover's getting into the omnibus first, nor 
his evident confession of her inequality ; it seemed a 
bad beginning for the democracy of wedded life. But 
then he is young, and he may widen out into truer 
knowledge and a braver manhood. Any way, it was 
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ROMAN AQUEDUCT AT JOUY. 


“Or this aqueduct,” says Mr. Rooke, “sixteen arches and 
one column still remain on the right bank, at the village 
named Jouy-aux-Arches ; from the gardens above the river 
(the Moselle) is seen glittering through the valley, which 
is framed into pictures by the huge arches. Of course a 
legend exists that the devil built this aqueduct. He had 
promised to do it, for some unknown consideration, before 
cockcrow ; the cock, however, crowed too soon, and the 
devil, irritated with the cock and himself, kicked down an 





a pleasant little story as I read it; with its tangled 
braid of grief and joy, of love and hate, and the silver 
cord of hope running in between the darker threads. 
I was sorry I could not see it to the end,—that my 
power extends but in one direction,—to the shadows 
behind, not to the figures before. 

A handsome boy jumped gaily in, turning round 
to his companion and laughing aloud for very glee of 
heart. He was not above eleven or twelve years of 
age; but the gold band round his cap, and a bronzed 
shade on his young face, showed that even already he 
and the fierce sea had made their life-connection to- 
gether. His companion was a stern, cold, but very 
picturesque-looking man; with amagnificent beard jet- 
black, and a head of hair that fell in a leonine Jupiter- 
Tonans kind of way about his square broad brow. 
But the eyes, though large, were hard and cold, and 
the mouth was even cruel in its excess of compression 
and power of will. A glance checked the young sailor- 
boy's merry laugh, and he sank back into the darkest 
corner of the omnibus with a cowering timid look, 
th it revealed stranye things of the discipline at home. 
While looking at him, I must own with infinite com- 
Passion,—what woman ever looked at a young sailor- 

y with indifference ?—his childish face seemed to 
melt away into thin mist, and I saw, instead of him, 
jet nervous little widow, with one only child, 


“ving among the far-off Cumberland lakes. I saw 
her 


a 


the «wl, . ‘ . . 
Pathy which the narrow society of her native village 


————— 
° 








unoffending arch: the uncompleted aqueduct soon became 
ruinous. Another legend makes Azita (a daughter of Noah) 
the builder of these arches; she, being a cautious lady, 
erected them in order that, if another flood came, she might 
climb up and be safe. 

This aqueduct, which was six leagues long, poured its 
waters into a vast basin, where representations of naval 
engagements were given by the Romans. 


It was already 
a ruin in the tenth century.” 


_ — - —_ — <2 


could not give her, terrified at the responsibility with 
which she was charged in the education of a high- 
spirited boy, already too much his own master and 
hers, and longing both for help in this and for guid- 
ance in all her life-concerns. Then I saw a stately 
shadow fall over and obscure her. <A strong hand was 
held out to her, a manly voice addressed her; protec- 
tion, love, devotion, all were offered her; and she ac- 
cepted what she believed to be the glory and consum- 
mation of her life. She married; and gave her child 
a cruel stepfather, and herself the sternest tyrant. 
The first result of the marriage was—the boy was 
to be sent to sea. Young and idolised as he was, 
there was no help forit. Prayers and tears and 
caresses did little against the iron will ofhim she had 
elected to be her master, and the revolution of that 
peaceful Cumberland homestead must be worked out 
to its end. Jesides, it was for the boy's good ; and 
against that, in all honour and conscience and duty- 
doing to his charge, there could be no appeal. I saw 
how the poor weak mother had wept and sobbed; I 
saw how the lad’s heart had struggled with love and 
grief, and the daring ofa brave boy’s hope,—how, too, 
had come in a dumb but passionate joy at being rid 
of one who had darkened his childish he aven, and had 
evel seemed to have warped his mother’s he art from 
him; I saw how the cold man had sat by unmoved 


| and immovable—putting back the trembling clinging 
secretly pining for a companionship and a sym- | 


arms—putting back the quivering lips—holding their 
destinies unwaveringly, and caring neither for sorrow 
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I saw how the shadows deepened and the | 
davs durkened, and then how the night fell, and the | 
child was sent away to the rough usage of the sea at 
an age when many are seareely out of their nursery. 
He was now just returned from his first voyage ; 
and his stepfuther, in town on business, was going to 
take him home for a brief visit to his mother. But 
neither had forgotten the ancient discipline of that 
home; and the lad:had good reason to shrink back, as 
the well-renx 


nor for jov; 


nibered glance of displeasure and repres- 

sion fell once more on him harsh and threatening. 
Next to them sat a brighter couple, two young, 
tilv-dressed, happy people, with their hands clasped 
—as they thought seeretly, but as all the omnibus 
saw quite plainly—underneath the lady’s jaunty man- 
tle; and with that exeess of happy, loving, uncon- 
scious absorption in each other which communicates 
itself like an clectrie spark to all within the cirele. 
They were * two young lovers lately wed,” out on their 


first furnishing expedition. It was quite charming to 
] 





ee people living in such an atmosphere of love and 
creatures. An engagement 
vhich, from its commencement, had not met with one 
incle drawback: fathers and mothers, and all friends 
on each side, equally well pleased with the match; a 
good income between them, and good expectations for 
the future; an immense amount of enthusiasm, as 
well as of love and atiection, for each other; un- 
bounded mutual trust and unbounded mutual admi- 
ration; she to him the first woman in the world and 
the type of all womanly perfections, he to her the 
Supreme man, and the anax andron of the rest -—such 
ie marriage of youth and laughter and brilliant hopes 
and fairy-ecoloured dreams as it was, it cheered me to 
see it, and to read all its happy past in the presence 
of such disappointments and anxieties as I had seen. 
They were going, as I said, on their first furnishing 
expedition; and as [happened to have business at the 
same shop, lt went in with them. I soon left them 
buving tablecloths and dinner-napkins—a little world 
of domestic happiness centered in their purchases— 
themselves a perfect microcosm, containing every ele- 
ment of human joy. 








I returned, as I had come, by an omnibus; and 
there I saw a very sweet poem, though written in 
hieratie characters which it is not given to every one 
to read,—a poem that I took home with me, and 
thought of with affection and pleasure, and a fond 
belief that the like are by no means uncommon or out 
of the ordinary course of human life. 

Two girls entered. Both were young, and neither 
was pretty ; but both had bright eyes, loud voices, and 
a certain dashing off-hand manner, which, though not 
vulgar, was distinctly unconventional. They carried 
things in their hands too, not usually carried by young 
ladies, even in omnibuses; for one had an easel—un- 
mistakably an exsel—wrapped up in coarse canvas, 
the other a large blue bag that looked to me as if tilled 
with brushes and paints and palettes. Their gloves 
were in holes, thei bonnets were crushed and put on 
awry, their ribbons were dirty, their caps erumpled, 
their gowns were creased and poor and scanty, and 
they wanted buttons and hooks-and-eyes, and the 
stitches in time which save nine, every where. But 
though slatternly and shabby, they still were ladies— 
ladies of a certain class, and of more than ordinary 
intellectual calibre ; in fact, they were artist-girls, with 
their heads and hearts filled with art and *‘* bread- 
Winning,” as the fashionable phrase nowruns. They 
were evidently great friends, but certainly not sisters ; 
for though all their points were alike in description, 
they were widely different in reality; and they talked 


together, as those who seldom meet only talk, of 


Raphael and Perugino, of high lights and middle dis- 
tances, of Ruskin and Pre-Raphaelitism, and all the 
mythology of the studio, which to the uninitiated 
sounds like a veritable foreign language. But they 
talked well and earnestly, and as if their whole lives 
were centred in their words; as indeed they were. 

[ soon lost sight of their slovenly gowns and the 
voung-mannish freedom of their manners, and my 
spirit showed me them as they weve in their homes and 
inner lives. I saw how the one was toiling bravely, 
working against all sorts of uphill difficulties, un- 
assisted by friend or patron; but now she was con- 
quering them all by her indefatigable perseverance, 
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What a world was in that town-like shop !—speci- | self-denial, and courage,—toiling so bravely that she | 
) | mens of every class in England, types of every condi- | might be enabled to educate a younger brother, and 1 
‘| tion and character. There the dashing wife of a | to supply to him the place of the parents they had lost. | 
; (}  omilhonnaire lord spending her hundreds with regal | I saw how she studied and worked, and snatched time _ || 
I} uneoncern; here the poor boarding-house keeper bar- | for self-improvement in between the dreary watches | 
. + : gaining over her ten shillings’ worth, and trying hard | of lesson-giving ; snatching that time for her one great | 
ai HT toe mpass in it the value of ten-and-sixpence ; farther | hope of making herself at last a “real artist :” and || 
t | off the young girl choosing her first ball-dress under | then it was easy to forgive the tired fingers the but- ] 
- | the superintendence of mamma, and next her a happy | tons they did not sew on to the gaping gown, and the || 
| brido-cleet whispering her necessities to her married | weary brain the ill assortment of colours and mate- } 
| | ter; while close to where sat my gay and innocent | rials. It was easy to forgive the brave-hearted artist- || 
‘| } couplh handsome woman, all velvet, embroidery, | girl, working for her young brother's good, and keep- } 
4} 1 nd y, with rouge on her cheeks and antimony | ing down her own ambition and her own ideal hopes | 
4 ] — °. was buying the showiest, but by no | for this great actual gain, that she did not iron-out | 
| Ineans the pest, goods she could find. The price | crumpled ribbons, and did not economise her scanty | 

th | y much to her, poor rouged ephe- | income by active household help. I even grew to 
ineral queen; she would not have to pay for them. I | respect her untidiness, evidence as it was of hertruth | 

| } nimv old way to 1 nm and maunder through | and her persevering love. Then I saw how the other 
i} oth backward ve of all near me, when I was | had chosen her vocation in spite of the opposition of | 
¢ | t! shopman thrusting mv sn ill parcel sundry conventional friends, to whom an “artist in 
: | into my hand; whereat, somewhat ashamed of my | their family” was a terrible disgrace; but how she || 
+ | “walking swoon,” I paid my bill and went away. -manfully decided on earning her own livelihcod thus || 
5 i —-—}} 
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and independently, rather than live at home in re- 
spectable semi-starvation and the whole suppression 
of all her living energies. I saw how steadily she had 
worked her own way and will through all that bitter 
opposition of doubt and sneer; and how she had come 
out now triumphant in the end, her own strong heart 
and the power of her desire conquering all the rest. 
And though neither of these girls might ever be a 
finished artist, surely it was something worthy of 
reverence and praise that the self-devotion of the one 
to her family, of the other to her idea, and of both to 
their art, should have carried them so far safely over 
the many shoals and sandbanks in their way. It was 
something to watch the might of the human brain, 
and the power of the human will, and the strength of 
the human heart, were the manifestation never so im- 
perfectly concluded ; for though enthusiasm be clumsy 
in act and wild in aim, it is none the less the di- 
vinest gift found among us; and when the artist-world 
loses its hold of that, it loses its power over men and 
the sacred meaning of its mission. My two artist- 
girls might have been but clumsy swingers of the cen- 
ser, but they were none the less within the temple 
walls—none the less active in the holy services. 
Suddenly the poem passed, and I awoke to myself. 
I saw then only what all the world besides could see— 
two shabbily-dressed awkward-looking girls, who talked 
loudly and crossed their knees when they sat down, 
had holes in their gloves, and pins where hooks or 
buttons ought to be, and who looked as if they had 
never read a ecookery-book in their lives, and would 
not have known jugged hare from curried rabbit. So 
goes on for ever and for ever the outer and the inner, 
the exoteric and the esoteric, the figure on the propy- 
lon and the god within the sanctuary. KE. L. L. 








THE WORLDLING’'S NOTIONS OF POETRY 
AND POETS-: 


‘“SLANDERS, sir: for the satirical knave says here, that 
old men have gray beards; that their faces are wrin- 
kled; their eyes purging thick amber and plum-tree 
gum; and that they have a plentiful lack of wit, to- 
gether with most weak hams: all of which, sir, though 
[ most powerfully and potently believe, yet I hold 
it not honesty to have it thus set down.” Such was 
Hamlet's opinion as to the propriety of obvious plati- 
tudes being freely urged as important facts in certain 
instances ; and such. we confess, is our own feeling 
in relation to similar cases. Similar things to those 
adduced by the Danish libeller of old men are stated 
by Mr. Trelawny, in his book of Recollections of She/- 


alluded to will be familiar with his name. He was 
connected with Byron in the Greek affair, and found 


. +) 





refuge in the den of Odvsseus on Mount Parnassus, | 
me , z 2 a 
yhich was committed to his charge by the chieftain, 


ind where an attempt was made to assassinate him 
bY two of his own countrymen, Fenton and Whit- 
mabe, He WAS. Says Gordon. in his History of the 


s of tha Last Days of Shelley and Byron. By E. J. Tre- 


Greek Levolution, pierced through the baek with two 
cearbine-balls, which fractured his arm and his jaw; 
but he was enabled by the wonderful vigour of his 
constitution to recover. ‘In the midst of his agony, 
he had the magnanimity to dismiss unhurt the un- 
happy youth who fired at him: as for Fenton, the 
prime assassin, he was instantly shot by a Hungarian 
soldier.” A brave and generous man, no doubt, Mr. 
Trelawny is; and that he was a pleasant and useful 
companion enough for the two poets is not only pro- 
bable, but apparent. But he was not poetical; and 

‘“ A primrose by the river’s brim 

A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more.” 
Shelley and Byron were thus a pair of ordinary mor- 
tals, inferior to him in many natural qualifications 
and acquired accomplishments, however much his 
superiors in literary composition. He had also nega- 
tive advantages for the practical business of life that 
he preferred ;—he was no idealist, such as they were ; 
and therefore, in his own opinion, had a sounder judg- 
ment of the world and mankind than they could pos- 
sibly acquire. ‘ Byron,” he gravely tells us, * formed 
his opinion of the inhabitants of this planet from 


books; personally he knew as little about them as if 


he belonged to some other.” Of Shelley he says, ‘*‘ He 
had seen no more of the working-day world than a 
eirl at a boarding-school; and his habit of eternally 
brooding on his own thoughts in solitude and silence 
damaged his health in mind and body.” Such was 
the view,—a purely external and commonplace one,— 
which Myr. Trelawny took of two great poets with 
whom he happened to pass a certain portion of a tra- 
veller’s life;—no wonder that he misunderstood and 
misappreciated them. 

No man is a hero to his valet, and our two poets 
were less than his equals in the eyes of their travel- 
ling companion. My. Trelawny was more athletic 
than either; could walk and swim better; could 
smoke, could manage a boat, could be serviceable in 
many ways, and do things that they never attempted. 
He saw not that the one thing they did was to them 
the one thing needful,—was, in fact, their mission to 
the world, and in part the means of its regeneration, 
—and that to it all else in the world was profitably 
and wisely sacrificed. He saw not this, and he was 
ignorant of that in which they were most proficient. 

The poet and the plulosopher begin their career 
with aequiring self-knowledge; a branch of learning in 
which Mr. Trelawny, upon the evidence of his book, 
was tar from being well skilled. From self-examina- 
tion they derive a fund of a-priovt wisdom, which is 


universally applicable, and enables them to judye, in 
ley and Byron, in relation to those great poets. It is | 
hot needful to introduce Mr. Trelawny to our readers ; | detail, and thus to contemplate any totality as a eiven 


iny One acquainted with the memoirs of the two poets 


the light of a single principle, the largest amount of 


, 


unity. Without this a man may acquaint himself with 


an immense number ot particulars, und yet fuil to 
| constitute of them a system of experience. The world 
Without him, like the world within him, will be a 
series of acc) lents minus ny link oi § OC LION, 
because thi pt rsonality has been neglects l, This 
personality the poet and philosopher (and properly 
considered, in the case of great |] { th terms are 


} 


| convertible) are daily engaged in developing 


and the 


more they prosper in their task, the more they sub- 
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ject the universe to their dominion. Facts to minds 
otherwise engaged are of little value; they lead to 
no law. What was it to the millions of ordinary ob- 
servers that apples fell to the ground? It required a 
Newton—a philosopher—to infer the law. Newton, 
like Shelley, absorbed in his meditations, neglected 
his meals, and shunned the world, of which he was 
presumed to be ignorant; meanwhile his mind was 
comprehending the universe, and exciting the aston- 
ishment of angelic beings : 
“ Superior spirits, when of late they saw 

A mortal!man unfold all nature’s law, 

Admired such wisdom in an earthly shape, 

And showed a Newton as we show an ape.” 
Of this greatness Mr. Trelawny, not being an angel, 
sees nothing; of littleness he sees enough. It was 
a foolish weakness, in his opinion, that Newton or 
Shelley should forget their dinner-hour; in his eyes 
they are the smallest of men for so doing. He has 
no sympathy for the contemplations that engaged the 
minds of the sage and the bard, and in which diviner 
beings shared and wondered. 

And yet the tale, as he tells it, might have taught 
even a Trelawny better. Shelley had promised to go 
out with him one morning; but Shelley was engaged 
with a German folio, and Trelawny accordingly left 
him resting with the book on a mantelpiece: in the 
evening he returned, and found the poet in the same 
position, looking pale and exhausted. ‘“ Have you 
found it?” inquired Trelawny, ‘“ No,” answered the 
poet with a deep sigh, ‘I have lost it; I have lost a 
day!" Trelawny then asked him to come to dinner. 
‘You go,” replied Shelley; “I have dined. Late eat- 
ing don't do for me.” 

However, Shelley had not dined; for his interlo- 
cutor discovered on one of his book-shelves a plate of 
bread and cold meat, which had been designed for his 
dinner, but which the bookworm had not touched. 
Trelawny thus concludes the tale: 

“Saving I was determined that he should for once have 
a regular meal, I lugged him into the dining-room; but he 
brought a book with him, and read more than he ate. He 
seldom ate at stated periods, but only when hungry, and 
then, like the birds, if he found something edible lying about ; 
—but the cupboards of literary ladies are like Mother Hub- 
bard’s—bare. His drink was water, or tea, if he could get 
it; bread was literally his staff of life; other things he 
thought superfluous.” 

Mr. Trelawny is evidently not one of the class who 
“take no thought what they shall eat, or what they 
shall drink, nor wherewithal they shall be clothed.” 
Both our poets, however, belonged to this class; for 
Byron's abstemiousness as much surprised our remi- 
niscent as Shelley’s. Our noble poet, it appears, was 
afraid of obesity, and mortified the flesh accordingly. 
‘He would exist on biscuits and soda-water for days 
together; then, to allay the eternal hunger gnawing 
at his vitals, he would make up a horrid mess of cold 
potatoes, rice, fish, or greens, deluged in vinegar, and 
gobble it up like a famished dog. On either of these 
unsavoury dishes, with a biscuit and a glass or two 
of Rhine wine, he cared not how sour, he called feast- 
ing sumptuously.” Such practices are treated by Mr. 
Trelawny as the follies of our two poets. How far 


poetic development he never condeseends to inquire. 





_soul that was in sympathy with his. 


To this point he is always indifferent; for he pur- 
sues Shelley into one of his forest solitudes, and in- 
stead of recognising the fitness of the circumstances 
with the genius of the man, rather treats the whole 
affair as an instance of mental aberration. 

It was a pine-forest in the neighbourhood of Pisa. 
Here Mr. Trelawny went with Mrs. Shelley in search 
of her husband. They took the road to the sea. Mrs, 
Shelley being wearied with walking over a sandy 
plain under a hot sun, rested under the cool canopy 
of the pines while our reminiscent proceeded “to 
hunt for her husband,” taking care, however, when 
he arrived at the beach to bathe before he pursued 
his inquiries; when he learned from an old man that 
“lInglese malicolico haunted the wood maledetta;” 
and following his guide, recognised the hat, books, 
and loose papers of his friend lying about. 


“The strong light streamed through the openings of the 
trees. One of the pines, undermined by the water, had fallen 
into it. Under its lee, and nearly hidden, sat the poet, gaz- 
ing on the dark mirror beneath, so lost in his bardish reverie 
that he did not hear my approach. There the trees were 
stunted and bent, and their crowns were shorn like friars 
by the sea-breezes, excepting a cluster of three, under which 
Shelley’s traps were lying; these overtopped the rest. To 
avoid startling the poet out of his dream, I squatted under 
the lofty trees, and opened his books. One was a volume of 
his favourite Greek dramatist, Sophocles,—the same that I 
found in his pocket after death,—and the other was a volume 
of Shakespeare. I then hailed him; and turning his head, 
he answered faintly : 

‘Halloo! Come in.’ 

‘Is this your study ?’ I asked. 

‘Yes,’ he answered, ‘and these trees are my books,—they 
tell no lies. You are sitting on the stool of inspiration,’ he 
exclaimed. ‘In those three pines the weird sisters are im- 
prisoned ; and this,’ pointing to the water, ‘is their caldron 
of black broth. The Pythian priestesses uttered their oracles 
from below ; now they are muttered from above. Listen to 
the solemn music in the pine-tops,—don’t you hear the 
mournful murmurings of the sea? Sometimes they rave 
and roar, shriek and howl, like a rabble of priests. In a 
tempest, when a ship sinks, they catch the despairing groans 
ofthe drowning mariners. Their chorus is the eternal wail- 
ing of wretched men.’ 

‘They, like the world,’ I observed, ‘seem to take no note 
of wretched women. ‘The sighs and wailing you talk about 
are not those of wretched men afar off, but are breathed by 
a woman near at hand,—not from the pine-tops, but by a 
forsaken lady.’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ he asked. 

‘Why, that an hour or two ago I left your wife, Mary 
Shelley, at the entrance of this grove, in despair at not 
finding you.’ 

He started up, snatched up his scattered books and 
papers, thrust them into his hat and jacket-pockets, sighing, 
‘Poor Mary! hers is a sad fate. Come along; she can’t 
bear solitude, nor I society,—the quick coupled with the 
dead.’ ”’ 


Such is the Trelawny view of a great poet’s studi- 
ous habits. Clearly it is to contemplate the tapestry 
on the wrong side. Mrs. Shelley, we are quite sure, 
did not see the case in any such light herself. She 
saw her ‘“ Othello’s visage in his mind,” for she had 2 
To her, as to 
him, poetry was the end and purpose of existence, 


and the accidents of daily life but its “leather and 
they may have been conducive to the end of their | 


prunella.” So long as that divine aim was promoted, 
both were satisfied. But the worldly cannot be ex- 
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PHE 


Every mountain country rejoices in its goats, those sure- 


footed climbers that are to be seen browsing in apparently 
inaccessible spots, or whisking suddenly with what appear 
terrible leaps from rock to rock, or across awful chasms 
whose roaring streams rush from fall to fall and shatter them- 
selves to mist. So much of the dependence of a mountain 
household is needfully centred upon its goats, that it is no 


Wor da e _— . . 
wonder they become favourites, and are looked upon as trea- 


Ss second only to the children themselves, to whom they 
are often the Lest and only wet-nurse, whose sleeping-place 
they share, and with whom the young kids gambol in the 
sunlight before the cottage-do YT. 

lhe earliest employment of the children is to take the 
seats to the pastures, whose scanty herbage, though afford- 
ing them nourishment, other animals would almost disdain. 





MOUNTAIN-DAISY, BY LAKE PRICE. 


Our subject shows a young girl who has gone out in this 
manner; and the friendly relations between her and the 
mother of the kids is shown by the unhesitating manner in 
which the latter trusts the youthful guardian with her off- 
spring. Pleasant it must be in this first bloom of girlhood 
for the “ Mountain-Daisy” 


. 


thus to come out in the fresh 
mountain-air, and listen to the soughing of the wind among 
the far-off trees; to see the hill-streams run brightly in the 
sun, careering to the rivers on their long journey to the 
sea; to sit upon the sweet heather fearless of harm, full 
of health, happiness, and innocence, pure as morning and 
bold as day, and sing in her loudest, clearest notes those 
old ballads of love and war that have lingered in these 
mountain strongholds long after the plains in the pressure 
of toil have forgotten them. L. L. 





pected to regard with equal indifference the routine 
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bard of the Lakes. 
her, Wordsworth appeared to the former merely as 
“ovidently a denizen of the North, his accent harsh, 
skin white, of an angular and bony build, and self-con- 
fident and dogmatic in his opinions. 


ot 


The precision 
and quaintness of his language,” Mr. Trelawny adds, 
“as well as his eecentric remarks on common things, 
stimulated my mind.” He preserves little of his con- 
versation; but the following should be quoted, as need- 
ful for further illustration of the moral that we would 


Maintain: 


The stranger ¢xpressed his disgust at the introduction | 


‘the woods eriticise one another’s melodies ? 


Unknown as they were to each | inspiration; it is unfair to call upon him to act the 


censor on that of another. Do the singing-birds in 
No; 
each emulates his fellow-songster; and ofthe nightin- 
gale it is fabled, that if outsung he dies heart-broken. 

In like manner, on first meeting with Shelley, the 
travelled worldling is only struck with the oddity of 
his appearance : 

“Swiftly gliding in, blushing like a girl, a tall thin strip. 
ling held out both his hands; and although I could hardly 
believe, as I looked at his flushed, feminine, and artless face, 
that it could be the poet, I returned his warm pressure. 





‘ato the mountain distriets of Switzerland, and | After the ordinary greetings and courtesies, he sat down | 
e old fovies who used them. ‘As to the arbitrary, piti- | and listened. I was silent from astonishment. Was it pos- | 


less, godless wretches,’ he exclaimed, ‘who have removed 
nature's landmarks by cutting roads through Alps and 
Apeounines, until all things are reduced to the same dead 
ey will be arraigned hereafter with the unjust: they 

robbed the best specimens of what men should be of 


t frecholds in the mountains; the eagle, the black-cock, xed 4] t i t the int 1 D 
| dase Shee beam ad er axtasminata Tie | Was fixed on the external, not the internal man. e- 
red deer they have tamed or exterminated. Tlic dap . ee stinnilesne oe 
re can nowhere find a solitary nook to contem- | Scribing the cremation of Shelley’s remains, of which 
her beauties. Yesterday,’ he continued, ‘at the break | he was a witness, he thus dwells on the physical 
iy, Is d the most rugged height within my reach; | aspects,—not meaning irreverently, doubtless, but | 
iS oS yy oe sia / .. — eo ae ; , F 
| inaccessible, Phis pleasant delusion Was qui kly indisputably speaking so: ] 
S] |: | was rudely startled out of a deep reverie by ; | 
rsed jarring, jingling, and rumbling of a caléche, “ After the fire was well kindled, we repeaicd the cere- | 
harsh voices that drowned the torrent’s fall.’ ” mony of the previous day; and more wine was poured over | 
. : Shelley’s dead body than he had consumed during his life. 


vow listen to Mr. Trelawny’s confession, on being 
told that the strangers were “the poet Wordsworth, 
fe, and sister,” 


‘he exclaims, “could have divined this? I could 


no trace in the hard features and weather-stained brow the skull, where it had been struck with the mattock, fell 
of the outer man of the divinity within him. In a few off; and as the back of the head rested on the red-hot bottom | 
i Lil a i « » ‘ . J X } is * Oy sae B ‘ si vs ‘ - hI] q i] 
minutes the travellers reappeared; we cordially shook bands, bars of the furnace, the brains literally seeth d, bub Hed, | 
1 acreed to meet again at Geneva. Now that 1 knew that and boiled, as in a ealdron, for a very long time. Byron 
All tt LO AVC adoadi ah ea yale , e PM ” . 
1 was talking to one of the veterans of the gentle craft, as could not face this scene; he withdrew to the beach, and 


re Was no time to waste in idle ceremony, I asked him 





sible this mild-looking beardless boy could be the veritable 
monster at war with all the world ?” 


This state of astonishment, however, was corrected 
when he heard Shelley speak of Calderon with intel- 
ligent enthusiasm; but up to the last, his attention 


This, with the oil and salt, made the yellow flames glisten 
and quiver. The heat from the sun and fire was so intense 
that the atmosphere was tremulous and wavy. ‘Lhe corpse 
fell open, and the heart was laid bare. The frontal bone of 


swam off to the Bolivar. Leigh Hunt remained in the car- 


"1 what he thought of Shelley as a poet. ‘ Nothing,’ riage. The fire was so fierce as to produce a white heat on 
Yoh hi cen ‘ 4 . - ~~? e o — . 

her bruptly, Seetaw we surprise, he added: ‘A the iron, and to reduce its contents to gray ashes. The only 
i "oe ! a. a 5 L > Sc, > e 4 be . 
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— iv conclude cannot, and never will, do so. ‘The “6 he r jaw, anc t of 1 I; - ote f us a 
: J? “tee GS € eer ' at the heart re ned entire. snatching this relic fro 
Cenci?’ I said eagerly. ‘Won't do,’ he replied, shaking his that the selects tallest“ Giteahee econ nee ont. pamela 
wer ak taken i ideal italia ‘aids . 1 | the fiery furnace, my hand was severely burnt; and had any 
head as he got into the carriage: a rough-coated Scotch , Hy my I should 1 : 
¢ rY e ‘ . a 7 > se > ry a ¢ q & { ¢ , Pe f 1 ti quaran- 
terrie! owed him. ‘This hairy fellow is our flea-trap,’ | CNS S©em Me Go the act, 1 should have been put into juaran- 
he shouted out as thev started off.” tine. After cooling the iron machine in the sea, I collected 


irom these few hurried words Mr. ‘Trelawny draws 
as hasty conclusions. He deals with them as “a harsh 
7 d by an elder bard on a younger, 
iit) i nplie 5 VW lh} { Was never the Case with Words- 


the human ashes and placed4hem in a box, which I took on 
board the Bolivar. Byron and Hunt retraced their steps to 
their home; and the officers and soldiers returned to their 
quarters. I liberally rewarded the men for the admirabl 
manner in which they behaved during the two days they 


: th, the tha | wing reflection : had been with us. 
Wadia ’'\Y Cle bt Paar Viilin ft ‘ CisaUel . a » 
; As I undertook and executed this novel (ancient ?) cere- 
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Paid} then know that the full-fledged author never mony, I have been thus tediously minute in describing it. 
rea ] S ( S 4 emiporaries, except to cut them 


up in a review,—that being a work of love. In after-vears The gross materialism of this description is inso- 
S vl » dead. Wordsworth confessed this fact: he was | lent and defiant enough. There is, however, no reader 
th na i to read some of Shel ey's poems, an {1 admitted who will not feel that the spirit of it is forelon to the 











S| Vv Was t rreatest master of harmonious verse in | oeeasion. and repugnant to good taste. In one in- 
our era stance, be it spoken to his praise, we find Mr. Ti 
Wordsworth never reviewed the literature | lawny recording an anecdote of real poetic value. It 
‘ COonvevVs 1 unerounded | relates to Lord Byron. While on board the Hercule 
ehay is well known that. like | in sight of Lonza, the small islet converted into on 
Cowper | re | »in order to preserve himself from | of their many dungeons by the Neapolitan govern- 
i t } L read Of Con- ment, he sought to lead the mind of the noble poet to 
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“Byron readily took the paper, and set to work. I 
ked the deck, and prevented his being disturbed. He 
1 as crestfallen as a riotous boy suddenly pounced 
n by a master and given an impossible task, scrawling 
and scratching out, sadly perplexed. After a long spell, he 
said, ‘You think it is as easy to write poetry as smoke-a 
ivar. Look! it’s only doggrel. Extemporising verses is 
ense; poetry is a distinct faculty ; it won’t come whtn 
i; you may as well whistle for a wind: a Pythoness 
vas primed when put upon her tripod. I must chew the 
i before L write. Lhave thought over most of my subjects 

: years before writing a line.’ ’ 


. 


This might have been enough to suggest to My. 
Trelawny that ‘the vision and the faculty divine” was 
not the mechanical thing he deemed it, nor fitting 
to be compared with those more earthly objects that 
recommended themselves to him on the score of their 
material utility. Let us nevertheless be guilty of no 
injustice to the man whose services were accepted by 
two of our great poets with sympathy and thanktful- 
ness. ‘There is on his side also a chivalrous heroism 
which pervades his book; which, with his robust con- 
stitution and carnal appetites, testifies to the fact of 
iis being a man, though not an inspired one,—a man 
too Who regarded his own thews, sinews, magranimi- 
iy, and courage, as counter-weights to the spiritual 

pirations of gifted minds, and valued himself right- 
‘ully on their account as an individual potency not to 
he overborne even by superior intelligence. ile claints 
msideration for his own specialities while setting 
forth those of others, and institutes a fair stand-up 
felit between antagonist principles, maintaining there- 
by his own independence. And thus it is we may 
accept this small volume, if we will, as a record of the 
constant conflict that runs through nature and society 
between representative individuals of opposite classes, 
discriminated not so much by birth, rank, or educa- 
tion, as by the constituent elements predominant in 
either, which in the process of self-development per- 
‘t themselves in personal characteristics, and serve 
to distinguish man from man, both in order and de- 
vee, maintaining thereby the balance between matter 
inind throughout the course of their united mani- 
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estations. 





INCIDENTS OF AMERICAN TRAVEL, 
VII. LAKE SUPERIOR. 





AT th 


he time of our visit to Lake Superior, there were 
but two small steamers plying upon its waters, used 
lov the transportation of ore, and very ill adapted for 

ers not inclined to “rough it.” On one of 


<ODa 


Manhattan, our little party stowed itself, re- 
ss of cleanliness and comfort, in the desire to 
ie mighty fresh-water sea, and to visit the 
gions of the upper districts of the 
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ry evening? 
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when we went on board, 





‘had not proceeded many miles | 

» heavens lowered and closed around us; the 
t eleamed and the thunder and such | 
| 


mas none amon?g us had ever seen be- 


roared, 


1 3 } 7 . } } } 
Fora wlile the Manhattan fussed and bustled 
night came on, and the prudent cap- 
‘ it the return of a vit 
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ment’s intermission, while the thunder boomed and 


roared till we were almost deafened with the cancus- 
sion! About midnight the storm ceased, and by day- 
break we were once more steaming away for the upper 
end of the lake-— 

‘Westward by the big sea-water 

Came unto the rocky headlands, 

To the pict ured rocks of sandstone 

Looking over Jake and landscape ;” 
and thence on to “Isle Rovale,” where the 
again halted for the night. Among the passengers on 
board was an elderly, stern-looking, iron-gray man, 


steamer 


who held himself aloof from the company, exchanging 
only now and then a few words with the captain or pilot. 
This man’s history was singular; some thirty vears be- 
fore he had come trom the State of New York to set- 
Atter 
various unsatisfactory attempts at locating himself, he 
finally purchased a farm on Isle Royale, and settled 
down in a mode of life lonely enough under ordinary 
circumstances, but rendered doubly so in this instance 
by the severity of the winters, which cuts off all com- 
munication from the main-land for six or eight months 
out of the year. friend had brought 
up a family consisting of two sons andtwo daughters; 
the cultivation of his farm, and the supply of steam- 
boats with wood, having furnished the 
tence, 


tle “ out west,” bringing with him a young wife. 


Here our silent 


means Of eXxis- 
For thirty long years he had seen neither kith 


ta 


nor kin, and by deerees had eeased to ke ep up any 


communication with family or friends ; so that it was 
by mere chanee he had heard a few vears before that 


his only sister was living in the city of New York in 
any thing but affluent circumstances. Our friend, if 


| 


ac tit 


added 


appeared, took steps to assure himselfofthe fact; a 
from that time made regular remittanees, which 
not a little to the comfort of the old lady. Her erati- 
tude for this substantial evidence of fraternal attee- 
tion by degrees touched the heart of our recluse, till, in 
the spring just past, he resolved to go on to New Yor! 
and see the only relative of whose existence he kne i 
For nearly thirty years he had scarcely ever quitted 
his island, never save on short visits of ne 


iy 


‘eSsity or 
business to the main-land adjoining. But forth he 
set in search of his sister, journeyed by water and 
land, reached the city of New York, sought and found 
her out, introduced himself to her as the intimate 
friend of her brother, told her, i 


own doings and desire to see her once 


n this character, of his 
more he! re 
he died, remitted money on account of the br 
remained an hour or so in friendly conversation, 1 
without any recognition on the part of the sister that 


the Jong-lost brother was before her; and so parted 


from her in silence as to their relationship, and bet 
himself back to his island as he lad eome. Itwas : 
his return from this fruit Visit that we saw hi 
—a stern-looking, silent, iro: ivan: but who 
decide on the feeli 

As our readers are probably aware. there is no 1 
light in North America, the longest : 
day coming to as sudden acl ist 
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Woman standing at the door, who kindly bade us 
enter. The door opened into a large and lofty room, 
with whitewashed beams and rafters; a small fire 
burnt in the grate, and a long, thin, yellow, home-made 
candle cast a dim and ghastly light on the surround- 
ing objects. As we stood around the table, invited by 
our hostess to partake of such cheer as she had, my 
friend’s ear was attracted by a low moaning sound in 
a dark and distant corner. Passing her arm quietly 
through mine, we stole gently towards it, expecting to 
find some “ sick” person or child. Judge our amaze 
ment and horrér when by the faint light we discerned, 
on a low pallet-bed, a poor misshapen human being, 
with a hairy head, which looked in the gloaming like 
the head ofa horse, kneeling on all-fours, and swaying 
itself backwards and forwards to the low monoton- 
ous sound which had attracted my friend’s attention. 
Quietly as we had withdrawn from the circle, not wish- 
ing to attract the attention of the rest to the supposed 
invalid, the mother’s quick eye had observed us ; and, 
as we turned, she stood behind us. 

“You have found my poor child,” said she; “ he 
is sixteen years old, and ever since he was born he 
has been like this. It has almost driven me crazy,— 
here, in this lonely place, the sound is never out of my 
ears; and yet, poor thing, I cannot bear to part from 
him.” 

She said no more; but stepped quietly to the low 
bed, laid her hand on the afflicted creature, and mur- 
mured a few words, which seemed for the moment to 
soothe. We turned away, with hearts too full for ex- 
pressions of sympathy or condolence, and left the mo- 
ther to that “ bitterness of heart with which,” as with 
its joy, “ the stranger intermeddleth not.” 

A stormy gusty morning dawned upon us. At 
daybreak the boat started, and by the time we were 
dressed and on deck the motion was any thing but 
agreeable. My friend, a bad sailor, objected strongly 
to the pursuit of pleasure under such difficulties ; so 
we held a council, and as the weather looked threat- 
ening, and one after another of the party changed 
colour suspiciously, it was resolved to request the 
captain to land us at the first place which held out 


promise of food and shelter. We were in the wilds of 


Western America, be it remembered, and were not 
therefore much astonished when we received for re- 
ply, that no such place was to be found ; that we must 
go on with the boat, and content ourselves with know- 
ing, that if the storm grew bad we should run for 
shelter into some creek, and wait till it was over. One 
hour, two hours passed, the weather was neither bet- 
ter nor worse. Matters, however, had not remained 
stationary with some of our party, my friend among 
the number; and as the steamer was now making for 
a landing where a few log-huts presented themselves 
to view, as the nucleus for some future village or town, 
it was unanimously decided that land there we would. 
The captain opposed, but we insisted; and as a boat 
came alongside, we asked for ourselves if food and 
lodging could be had fora few days. A moment's 
pause, and then a long lanky individual, with sandy 
beard and whiskers, and trowsers to match,—*“ Cali- 
fornia mixture,” as it is facetiously called, in allusion 
to its ecolour,—shouted back: “ 1 guess I ean fix you, 
if you don't mind roughing it a bit.” 


No second invitation was needed; only too glad to 
escape the horrors of sea-sickness, into the boat we 
stepped, the carpet-bags were lowered after us, and 
the captain shouted at parting: ‘“ Look sharp now, 
Sunday at noon I shall be back, and if you arn't 
ready to the moment I sha’n’t wait. But I guess 
you'll be looking out for me long afore that.” 

The steamer departed to renew its game of pitch 
and toss, while we landed at a rough wooden jetty, 
built out a few yards from the sandy shore. The 
water on either side of this jetty was clear as crystal; 
and as we looked into it, we saw myriads of fish, large 
and small, disporting themselves within it. Such 
brilliant pellucid water I have seen nowhere else. 
While we thus amused ourselves watching the fish, 
our friend of the sandy hair and nether garments 
shouldered the bags and bade us follow. We were 
eight in number: my friend and myself and our 
maid; two. young ladies from Ohio, sisters; their 
brother and the brother’s friend; and a lad, the 
nephew of my friend. We followed our leader up a 
loose sandy ascent and into a log-hut divided into 
two compartments, but destitute of chair, table, or bed. 
Four walls and a roof there were, but that was all. 
The man flung the bags down on the rough floor, and 
said laconically : ‘“ This is where I reckon to fix you.” 

We looked around, and suggested, as a slight diffi- 
culty, the absence of beds and furniture of every kind. 
Our yellow friend deliberately wiped the moisture from 
his brow with his shirt-sleeve, and following the direc- 
tion of our eyes, said shortly : 

‘Beds will be here before night; I caleulate the 
women-folk will sleep here, and the men will be stowed 
away there,” pointing to the inner compartment, which 
was nothing more than a large cupboard, with no outer 
window or door, and separated only from the apart- 
ment allotted to us by a partition extending two-thirds 
of the way, and a huge doorless frame. ‘ Now,” said 
our friend, “ dinner will be ready in half an hour— 
venison cutlets and lake salmon; and if that arn't 
good enough for any one, why, it’s a pity, that’s all;” 
and so saying, he turned on his heel and departed. 

We looked from one to the other, shrugged our 
shoulders in silence, then congratulated ourselves 
that we were, at all events, on terra firma, and deter- 
mined to make the best of the circumstances. This 
was Thursday noon, and Sunday the steamer was to 
take us up on her way down the lake to Sault 5t. 
Marie. Three days would soon come to a close; and 
meanwhile we had an opportunity of trying what life 
in a log-hut meant. So we sallied forth from the com- 
fortless cabin, and whiled away the half-hour before 
dinner under a clump of pine-trees in front of our 
habitation. Having done justice to our host's sal- 
mon and venison, we strolled away into the woods. 
Very wild and thick and tangled they were, and only 
for a short distance did the clearing extend. Here 
and there we came on the bireh-bark wigwam of an 
Indian, into one of which a smiling and rather hand- 
some young woman invited us by means of signs and 
a few words of broken and almost unintelligible Cana- 
dian-French. The floor of this wigwam was carpeted 
with fresh-cut branches of arbor vite, which sent up 3 
delicious aromatic fragrance as we stood and laid upon 





them. The clouds had disappeared, and the hot sul 
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rendered the shade and fragrance of this dandy wig- 
wam very grateful. The Indian girl amused herself 
by examining our dress, trinkets, &e., and entertained 
us by her animated countenance and gestures. Plea- 
santly enough the afternoon passed. In the cool of 
the evening, as we wended our way back to our quar- 
ters, a sudden and startled exclamation from one of 
the sisters brought us all to a stand-still. She had 
felt something tickling her neck, put up her hand to 
ascertain or remove the cause, and brought it away 
eovered with blood. Her terror was for the moment 
excessive, and we all shared more or less in her alarm. 
Lifting the dark masses of hair, which hung low on 
her neck, we found five or six punctured wounds, like 
those caused by leeches, from which the blood was 
flowing in streams; and looking from one to the other 
for explanation of the mystery, we found that others 
of the party were in the same predicament. Arrived 
at our eabin, our host solved the riddle. The sandy 
shores of Lake Superior are infested by a small black 
fly, all but invisible, which burrows in the skin, mak- 
ing such a deep and sharp incision, that the blood 
flows as freely as from a leech-bite. The explanation 
was accompanied by a caution to cover our faces and 
necks with handkerchiefs when we went into the 
woods,—a caution religiously observed, though not 
ilways attended with success. 

Night was coming on; and our lanky yellow friend, 
assisted by a couple of lads, heaped up a large pile of 
fir-wood before the door of our log-hut, and proceeded 
to kindle a fire—for what purpose we were for the time 
at a loss to imagine. Beds and bedding had made 
their appearance during our absence, and altogether 
un wr of something like comfort had taken the place 
of the desolation which reigned when we first landed. 
The gentlemen were ushered through our apartment 
to their dormitory ; a blanket, faute de mieux, was fas- 
tened over the aperture where a door should have 
been; and we “ women-folk” betook ourselves to the 
couches prepared for us. 

Merrily blazed and crackled the huge bonfire out- 
side our door, the bright flame glittering through the 
chinks in our log-cabin, which was by no means either 
airtight or waterproof; and long before morning 
dawned we discovered the why and wherefore of the 
fire. As it burned lower and lower, its pleasant and 
cheerful crackling gave place to a hum and a whirr 
anda whiz, till the air was filled with sibilation, and 
legions of mosquitoes speedily settled on our hands 
and faces, rousing the sleepers with their quick sharp 
‘ting, and bidding defiance to every effort to rid our- 

elves of them The fire had been lighted to draw 
these venomous little insects from the cabin; and as 
it burnt lower and lower, they returned to their old 
haunt. their appetites sharpened, it would seem, by 
the same instinct which led the giant of olden days: 


* Fi, fo, fum; I smell the blood of an Englishman.” 


Such a sight as it was next morning! My friend 
looked as though she were just out of sinall-pox, and 
retained the merks for months after. All suffered, 
more orless; and what with sand-flies and mosquitoes, 

le Captain's prediction was verified, and long before 


7) 
ui 


»y 


inday noon was at hand we were mentally on the 


N 
look-out for the return-boat. 


At daybreak, Sunday, we were startled from such 
Sleep as our winged annoyers allowed us by our host 
shouting outside, as he battered the door, with noise 
enough to arouse the Seven Sleepers themselves : 

‘The boat's alongside. The captain will give you 
just ten minutes ; and if you're not ready, he says you 
must wait till the next boat comes.” 

We started from our beds, snatched at our clothes, 
dressed with one hand, while with the other we thrust 
promiscuously whatever came within reach into our 
carpet-bags ; but, hurry as we might, time and the 
captain of the Manhattan were inexorable, and we sal- 
lied forth, half-dressed and wholly unwashed, to find 
the steamer already receding from the shore, and our- 
selves left to the chance of another boat calling at this 
out-of-the-way place. 

It was not a very lively situation that to be left in 
for an indefinite period,-—no books, no occupations, 
no possibility of going many hundred yards from our 
own door without exposing ourselves to the ferocious 
attacks of the sand-flies, who, if less irritating than 
their allies the mosquitoes, were infinitely more de- 
bilitating in the serious amount of blood they drew. 

There we were in the predicament of a certain man, 
who, asked what happiness consisted in, replied, 


‘Plenty to eat, and plenty to drink; 
Nothing to do, and nothing to think :” 


but happiness preserved its ignis-fatuus character, and 
was not to be found even under these given conditions. 
There is nothing in life so unendurable as ennui; no 
amount of labour, though it bow the back and strain 
the sinews, which an active spirit will not prefer to 
idleness. Better any day “to wear out than rust out.” 

There were active spirits enough among our party ; 
so, finding the case hopeless, we set about inquiring 
what could be done to fill up the time. Pigeon-shoot- 
ing, deer-stalking, and salmon-spearing were succes- 
sively proposed and rejected; finally a visit to the 
Great Iron Mountain, 300 feet high, of pure ore, dis- 
tant twelve miles, was suggested. One of the ore-carts 
was returning early next morning, and we could per- 
form the first eight miles of the distance in that. At 
the Forge, whither the cart was bound, we should be 
able to procure horses with which to accomplish the 
rest of the journey; and on our return to the Forge, 
we should be provided with another cart to bring us 
back to the settlement at Carp River by nightfall. 

The road was bad, our host said; it ran through 
the forest in as straighta line as it could well go. The 
trees had been felled as close to the roots as possible; 
but the stumps were left standing, and no one thought 
of going over it after dark. Besides, there were Indian 
trails branching off in various directions, and plenty 
of bears and wolves; so we must start by daybreak, if 
we meant to be back at night. 

Morning came, and with the first streak of day the 
cart made its appearance; a rough deal box upon 
wheels, with no attempt at springs, and well filled 
with hay and straw, “ to break,” the driver said, * the 
jolts and jumbles we should get.” My friend, worn 
out by her nocturnal encounters with mosquitoes, and 
disinclined to undertake so fatiguing a day's journey, 
decided to remain behind, making us promise to re- 
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turn that night without fail. Into the cart we got, 
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and in and out of it we scrambled many atime and 
oft in the eight hours that followed; endeavouring to 
ease our bruised flesh and aching bones by walking, 
or rather climbing, over the stumps of trees and the 
rocks which strewed the road,—if road that could be 
ealled which was, in fact, only a clearing through the 
forest of the rudest and roughest description. Here, 
however, for the first time I saw trees which realise 
one’s idea of the “ forests primeval;” no second or 
third growth was this, but noble trees—monarchs, pa- 
triarchs of the forest. Now and then, as the cart went 
lumbering on, or was brought to what seemed to our 
inexperience an irretrievable stand-still, the bright eyes 
of some antlered head would gaze upon us from a 
rocky height; or a roe, with its fawn, would bound 
lizhtly from covert to covert, startled by the crash of 
our wheels or the ejaculations of the driver. 

It was noon when, after long and painful toil, we 
reached the Forge, whose enormous furnaces are used 
for smelting the ore brought in blocks from the Iron 
Mountain, whither we were bound. <A rough dinner 
was hastily served while the horses were being got 
ready: side-saddles there were none in these out-of- 
the-way regions, and the high pommel of the Mexican 
saddle was the only substitute to be found. Mounted 
on these, on the back of tall gaunt horses, used for 
carrying the ore in cradles from the mountain, we 
started, Phe path lay again through the forest, till 
we came suddenly upon the mountain. Here dis- 
mounting, we visited first the excavations made by the 
nuners;and then, preceded by a couple of picturesque 
looking backwoodsmen, with prodigious beards and 
brawny arms and shoulders, displayed to great advan 
tage in eclose-fitting jersey jackets, we commenced the 
ascent. Our guides, armed with sharp axes, cleared 
& passage for us through the thick underwood which 
clothed the side of the mountain. Arrived at the sum- 
mit, ® magnificent view of lake and forest lay before 
us,—torest where the foot of a white man had never 
penetrated, and where the North-American Indian 
still found shelter from the encroachments of civilis- 
ation. Sovast and grand the sweep of inland sea and 
aboriginal forest before us, so suggestive of what the 
whole of the North-American continent had been when 
the Anglo-Saxon race first became its masters—of the 
war of race with race—of the overwhelming influence 
of civilisation,—that we forgot in these thoughts how 


time thew, and were only reminded of the necessity of 


retracing our steps by the sudden pattering of huge 
rain-drops, heralding a thunder-shower worthy of the 
mighty waters from which it had been absorbed. We 
took fuge inthe log cabin of one of our conductors 
tril the 


storm had abated; and then, remounting our 


drenched steeds, hastened to regain the Forge. A se- 
cond shower burst upon us as we neared our destina- 
tion, but a smart gallop brought us into shelter before 
much harm was done. 

It was past four o'clock, and anxious to keep faith 
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th my friend, I pressed for our immediate depar- 
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ture for Carp River. To our infinite surprise and 


annovanee, we were met by a flat refusal; we could be 
f ished with no sort of convevance that night. In 
ippealed to our driver of the mornine. who 
had promised us a eart to return in. “The weather 
Was Unreatening,” he said, “the night would be dark: 
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the road was dangerous, and he, for one, would risk 
neither himself nor his horses upon it. We must stay 
where we were, and return next merning.” 

But this was not to be thought of; bad as the ae- 
commodation was at Carp River, it was worse here ; 
our clothes were already damp, we had come unpre- 
pared for remaining the night, and, what weighed 
more than all with me, we had promised my friend 
to return, and J, for one, was determined to keep 
faith. Finding it impossible to obtain a cart, we asked 
permission to take the horses: that was also refused; 
the stormy weather, the lateness of the hour, and the 
dangers of the road, being urged once more against 
our request. Determined to go, we saddled and took 
possession of the horses on our own responsibility ; 
and, amid numberless prognostications of mischanee, 
started forth to find our way alone to the settlement 
at Carp River. Out of all the dangers so eloquently 
dilated upon there was only ene which seemed real. 

“Be sure you cross the ford at the Big River before 
dark,” were the last words shouted after us, ‘‘ or some 
of you won't live to see the morning.” 

The driver had expatiated upon the dangers of this 
ford in the morning,—how a few yards to the right or 
left out of the track would land the passer-by in deep 
water, how the current was strong and rapid; so we 
urged our steeds forward, that we might follow the 
parting advice and cross the ford by daylight. 

Night was fast coming upon us, and scarcely had 
we accomplished the dangerous passage when it settled 
down thick and impervious. ‘To say we could not see 
our hands before us, conveys but a faint idea of the 
dense darkness which shrouded us in,—so dense, so 
tangible, that we felt as well as saw it. It was Egyp- 
tian darkness indeed, and our voices alone gave any 
elue to the whereabouts of the party. The horses fell of 
their own accord into single file, and picked their way 
marvellously through and among the stumps of trees 
and rocks, though their riders received some terrific 
blows from the overhanging boughs of trees and the 
sharp corners of rocks. The darkness was appalling, 
and after a while we ceased to talk to one another, save 
at intervals to make sure that we were all together. 
Thus we journeyed on in silence and darkness, every 
moment seeming an hour, till suddenly the leading 
horse stopped. * There is something wrong,” said his 
rider, ‘the poor animal is trembling, and will not move 
all I can do.” I happened to be riding next, and urged 
my horse forward to C—’s side; but he also refused 
to move. Where we were, what it was, or what to 
do, we knew not. Some one proposed that we should 
dismount, and kindle a fire with the dry wood which 
we had noticed lying about as we passed over the 
cround in the morning. As we were thus debating, 
and urging one horse after another to go forward, 
drops of rain began to fall, and down came a deluge 
which speedily soaked us to the skin, and put the 
kindling of a fire altogether out of the question. 9, 
how cold that rain was! The waters of Lake Superior 
are of so low a temperature, even in the height of sum- 
mer, that the strongest man cannot live in them for 
half an hour. The rain which poured down upon us 
Our teeth chattered in 
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was like an iced shower-bath. 


our heads; to stav as we were was impossible : 


|, We must, and so we proce eded once more to urge our 
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unwilling steeds. But the animals would not move, and 
showed unmistakable symptoms of fright and uneasi- 
ness. The rain coutinued to fall in torrents, the dark- 
ness was dense as ever, When suddenly a vivid flash 
of lightning gleamed a revelation of our position. A 
huge tree, fallen since the morning, lay across the path ; 
this was the obstacle which our horses, familiar with 
every inch of the road, had felt before them, and, un- 
witting of its nature, had refused to breast. ‘The 
lightnings ¢gleamed and gquivered, and hissed and 
erackled; and by their uncertain light the horses, now 
unurged by their riders, scrambled and sprang over 
the prostrate giant of the forest and pursued their way 
to Carp River. It was midnight when we arrived: the 
few inhabitants ofthe settlement had given us up and 
cone to bed, declaring that even if we would risk our 
lives through the forest on such a night, no one at the 
Forge would be found to accompany us, or even sup- 
ply us with horses. Not so my friend; she had my 
word for our return, and knew we should come, though 
the late hour and violent storm had filled her with 
apprehension. Glad enough we were to find ourselves 
back, and to exchange our cold wet garments for the 
comfort of bed. 

A few days after, two steamers made their appear- 
ance simultaneously at the settlement,—one bound for 
the head of the lake, the other for Sault St. Marie. My 
friend and myself went on board the latter; while the 
rest of the party took boat for the copper regions, and 
finally reached Fond du Lac, where they found a war- 
party of the Sioux in full paint and plume; the heads 
of the chiefs being adorned with pinions of the white 
swan, coronet fashion, the tips of the wings crossing 
behind. As the steamer neared the shore, a powerful 
ludian swam to meet it, and catching the chain at the 
bows, swung himself upon deck. Holding his arms 
upon his breast, he walked with a stately step and in 
solemn silence from stem to stern, taking in at a glance 
ull that was to be seen; and, springing from the vessel, 
swam back to shore. ‘The party from the steamer 
landed, the men taking with them guns and revolv- 
ers; and were harangued by an old gray-headed chief, 
through the medium ofa trapper attached to the party, 
upon the wrongs of the white man to the red. 

For ourselves, being tied to time, we made the best 
of our way back to Mackinaw, whence we took boat for 
Chicayo. It was sultry weather; the cabins of the 
boat were crowded, and we took refuge in our state 
com, opening upon the guards of the vessel. About 
couple of hours after we had left Mackinaw, the boat 
suddenly stopped, and a confused ery arose about 
“throwing a man overboard.” The well-known Ameri- 

anecdote of a man being thus served because he 
ould not pay his fare flashed through my friend's 








its brutalising effect upon many of the passengers. 
Having no courage of their own, they sought refuge 
in the “ Dutch courage” of the spirit-bottle. It was 
not an agreeable picture of humanity; and we were 
not sorry, having traversed the whole great chain of 
Northern Lakes, to bring our wanderings on them to 
a close at Chicago. Wonderful as these lakes of North 
America are, the artist and the lover of the picturesque 
will find more to delight his eye and gratify his taste 
in one day passed among our own Cumberland or 
Scotch lakes than in months passed upon, or in the 
vicinity of, these fresh-water seas, the extent of whose 
surface is estimated at 93,000 square miles, and which 
are said to contain nearly one half of the fresh water 
on the surface of the globe. M. M. H. 








THE SOCIETY OF FEMALE ARTISTS. 
THE SECOND EXHIBITION, 

No less an improvement in character than in place of dis 
play is this exhibition over that of last year; for a gallery 
more suitable to its purpose could not be found in London 
than that which this society occupies in the Egyptian Hall. 
On looking round the rooms, we are struck with a general 
lack of force and originality of thought amongst the works 
The Wives, daughters, and sisters of several artists of not 

are prominent here, and equally prominent is the resem- 


blance borne by many of their paintings to those of the art- 


Miss Mary Linnell sends 


i 
planets round whom they circle. 


a work excellent in itself, though rather careless, which au 
inexperienced person might be pardoned for mistaking foi 
that of her brother; this is No. 24, “A Farm-road.” In 
No. 47, “The Bath,” a nursery scene, Mrs. E. M. Ward 
mocks her husband quite as palpably. Mr. Hurlstone may 


| see himself reflected in the works of his wite, Nos. 95 and 


11. This is a great pity, on which account alone we shall 
pass the two former works with a gencral expression of con 
tent, before rapidly running over what other pictures meri 
attention here. 

No traveller in the desert hails more delightedly the 
grove of palms that gathers round a spring than does the 
exhausted critic a picture containing the smallest modi 
cum of a new idea. A whole idea is a perfect oasis; and in 
Mrs. Harrison’s No. 223 one is found: 
flowers floating on a stream, flung there by some 
the following injunction : 

‘* Flow on, thou shining river ; 
And ere thou meet’st the sea, 
Seek Ella’s bower, and give her 
The wreath I fling on thee.” 


The picture is rather dingy, and not too faithful in its execu- 


tion; but the presence of an idea reds 
the painter for it. 
very attractive and very showy, but very false. No. 
at Sheph rd-boy in the Campagna,” 1 . 


ms much—we b! 


] p feral 
other, No. 237, “A Spanish Girl at Prayer” (which ha 
exhibited before); that is so utterly meyretricious » | 
only comparable with the illustrati ns t yold fa hic I es 
of seauty and such-like. lt is lamentable that tl 


, } ic lady rc cha not he more arnestivy emp 
mind; and she rushed forward with the crowd to find, | a ; sithine rene see tlie i eye 
not one, but two, three, four men in the act of being | of these, No. 204, “Bambro’ Cas 
thrown into the lake. There was cholera on board. | spheric truth, and were the f ound sha 
The authorities at Mackinaw had refused burial to | admirable picture Leaving the Old H Sol 

the bi dis S for fi ar of contagion, and the last rites | 4 rs removy ¢ No 7 w M s.W. Smit! l is 
thus rudk ly performed. The steerage Was crowd d | - : . : P ng, sola iS ow 7 I 

1 Norwegian peasants on their way to Milwaukie, | ' seal - :, 23 ee 
i se a iarge colony of their seLlow-country- VW ch Cyr " 27. M W.] 
* ; and cholera had broken out among them. It was fea rv bi 

pleasant to be shut up in such close quarters with I truth and f y of colour, with mi 

s fell disease ; but still less pleasant was it to see | have been ¢ vin . The + y be said rd 
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other works, Nos. 54 and 96. <A really genuine picture, one 
that moreover reminds us much of David Cox’s early works, 
is No. 302, “ Old Houses at Rouen,” by Miss Isabella Jones 
a view of an ancient street, executed in powerful and deep 
tones, which are in colour both varied and vigorous. This 
work does the lady great credit. 

“Foxglove Blossom,” No. 326, A. E. Blunden, must 
have a paragraph to itself. Miss Blunden has chosen for a 
motto this verse from the 92d Psalm—* For Thou, Lord, hast 
made me glad through Thy work; I will triumph in the work 
of Thine hands.” With the utmost elaboration and care, a tall 
stem of digitalis has been painted, surrounded by grass and 
rushes, and standjng at the foot of a beech-tree. The artist 
has evidently entered most deeply into the sense of the 
verse, as well as into the beauty of the object to which she 
has applied it. The delicate colour of the bells of the flower 
is beyond any thing we have hitherto seen for truth and 
purity, and not less admirable are the drawing and colour 
of the slender stalks of the rushes near by. The fault of 
the work, the only one, is a want of massing in the light 
and shade, which throws the background quite out of key. 

Madame Bodichon, who gives some studies from nature 
in Algeria, does so with the greatest success and truth. In 
her “ Aloes in Blossom,” No. 262, the rendering of the chill 
glassy blue tones of cold operating on tropical plants is some- 
thing as novel as it is powerful. Her works deserve more 
notice than our space will permit us to give. 

In sculpture Mrs. Thornycroft takes the lead; her “Bust 
of Miss Thornycroft,” and statue of “The Skipping Girl,” 
a child with a skipping-rope, might find high honour any 
where. Miss Durant’s statue of the King-making Earl of 
Warwick merits much admiration for the solidity and know- 
ledge * its conga and — of its design, where 


L. L. 











TOL E DO. 
By T. R. MACQUOID. 





To.epo is perhaps the most remarkable city in Spain; and 
though no longer the light of “ the whole world,” has gleams 
enough left of | that former brightness to prove e that i in many 
respects it was worthy of the proud title “ Imperial Toledo.” 

Built upon rock, it rises grandly above the horizon as the 
traveller approaches it by the rough unformed roads across 
the interminable plains that lie between it and Madrid. 
Crossing El Puente de Alcantara, a lofty two-arched bridge 
of mingled Moorish and Gothic character, beneath which 
rushes the Tagus, and passing through a Moorish gateway, 
a steep and winding ascent, beside which rise huge masses 
of granite rock crested with houses, leads by the Puerta del 
Sol, another Moorish gateway of granite and red brick, into 
the city. The Zocodover, the chief plaza of Toledo, is one 
of the most agreeable and picturesque old places in Spain ; 
it is not very large, is irregular in form, and planted with 
acacias, which give a pleasant shade throughout the day. 
The Moorish-looking houses are nearly all windows, mostly 
unglazed, the sun being excluded by mattings and gaily- 
coloured blinds, which, hanging over the balconies, or kept 
out by sticks, assume an ever-varying aspect. A pillared 
arcade, the columns uneven and leaning all ways, runs round 
the greater part of the plaza; and beneath this are small 
shops. From the Zocodover, the street shown in the en- 
graving leads to the cathedral; it is very long, very narrow, 
and very irregular in every particular ; 
the best street in the city. The houses have a solid me- 
diwval look, and the doorways and doors are often very re- 
markable, the latter being studded with large ornamental 
nails and iron-work. The quaint iron balconies, the blinds 
striped in all colours, and the various contrivances for con- 
ducting the water from the roofs into the rooms, or on to the 
heads of the passers-by,—all these things are as valuable to 


ready to his hand. 








THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION. 


PORTLAND GALLERY, REGENT STREET. 


Tue present exhibition, the eleventh, of the National Insti- 
tution is a very decided improvement upon that of last year ; 
indeed, we have observed a gradual advance for several years 
last past, mainly resulting, no doubt, from the liberal in- 
fusion of new blood amongst the exhibitors, but also from 
greater care and intelligence in the execution and the choice 
of subjects. As usual, the display of landscapes is rich, in- 
deed so rich, that if it were cleared of the prevailing and 
stereotyped examples of the Boddington School, and all the 
really original works grouped together in one rvom, that 
apartment would be equal to any in London for variety and 
height of excellence in the works exhibited. Of figure-pic- 
tures there are comparatively few, and those mainly of the 
humorous class. Indeed, the only serious works which are 
worthy of attention are by the brothers Lander. No. 39, 
“A Song of Praise,” by J. E. Lander, with a quotation from 
the 28th Psalm, shows a female figure holding a small book 
in the one hand and a white lily in the other. There is 
much grandeur of design and broad vigorous style about 
this, which, not pretending to be realistic, is still impres- 
sive from its very simplicity. The face, while a little coarse 
with overloaded celour, is noble in look, and well drawn; 
the latter cannot be said for one of the hands, which we 
hope is unfinished. “Christ betrayed,” by R. 8. Lander, No. 
334, shows what sad mistakes an artist may make in at- 
tempting to deal with a subject beyond his reach. The scene 
is, of course, the garden; but there is not a leaf painted with 
the slightest resemblance to nature in the Holy Land, or 
even in England. The figure of Christ stands prominent, 
in an impossible light, such as would need no Judas to be- 
tray him if existent. This figure is stark, tall, and tame to 
such a degree, that if the spectator conceives the light re- 
moved which makes it conspicuous, he would have a doubt 
which was our Saviour amongst the group of passive-look- 
ing persons who gather together. The head of Christ too is 
ignoble in expression, utterly repulsive as an idea of the Re- 
deemer, and very badly painted. We regret to say this of 
an artist of Mr. R. 8. Lander’s executive power; but if he 
will but read the text with care, it will be impossible that 
he should not see that this work is rather a display of con- 
ventional tricks of the studio than an illustration of one of 
the grandest and most sorrowful subjects in Scripture. Pic- 
tures there are here of grave subjects enough, but which 
lack even the executive merits of the last; some of these 
will be found in the catalogue under the name of Mr. Bou- 
vier, as representations of Margaret, ’ “Rosalind and Ce- 
lia,” and “ Beatrice,” Nos. 198, 202, 209. It has been a 
fact long ago known to critics, that ifa painter has not 
even the technical skill to draw a potatoe with reasonable 
accuracy, it is ten to one if he does not choose to illustrate 
some grand poem, as these do, by Goethe, Shakespeare, or 


| Dante. 


nevertheless it is | 


Many domestic subjects there are, displaying rare and 
valuable talent on the part of the artists. Most remarkable 
amongst these, because his name is less known than those 
of others, are several by T. Morten. Before we proceed to 
praise which, we must dispose of the great, and indeed pain- 
ful, censure to which they are obnoxious,—of a prevalent 
and offensive greenness, which, introduced in the half-tints 
and shadows in absurd excess, gives an appearance of disease 
or canker to the surface which is perfectly loathsome; an 
error so easily overcome, that we doubt not the painter will 
do himself justice by its omission in future. For humour, 
these works have scarcely a rival within our knowledge. 
The first, No. 386, “ Protection— Please, she knows her les- 
son perfectly now, ma’am:’”—one girl, whose patronage of 





| another is so earnest as to cause this speech, while she leads Ks 

the artist as to the owners, and with the lofty tower and | her friend to the front of the picture, as to the schoolmis- % 
spire of the cathedral filling up the distance, form a picture | tress, stands before us with a shock head of hair and ex- = 
| pression of face which is irresistibly comic; the other— ag 
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ist has a very apple-biting expression. 
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—— frightened, sulky, and stupid—comes s up reluct- 
, holding the tattered book of misery, whose appear- 
forcibly suggests that it had been applied to her ears 

e than c once. The artist thoroughly understands colour, 
ali s a fine feeling for it (very diverse things) by in- 
ducing a br right or: ange mi wigold in the bosom of the deep 


There is a look of true 
h affection about the faces, which is not without pa- 
>to the thoughtful observer. ‘This quality will be observ- 
» in No. 483, by the same artist, of a subject the incident 
which appears to have preceded the latter, and named 
have a bite at my apple.” The 
use a phrase in keeping, “scroudged” 
lves into one chair: the delinquent just sent down 
been erving hard; the consoler, with one arm, in all 

» energy of female friendship, thrown round the weeper’s 


ur have, to 


eck, breaks in upon her sorrow with the affectionate offer 


for we 
which 
But the great pic- 
543, “ Painting from Nature 
—an incident which must be in the experi- 
student. An artist has sat himself down in 
t of a coast-village to paint; of course the na- 
s gather round, and, polite as oysters, make remarks 
himself und his work. A man close to the painter's 
widatles, and bawls to a comrade to come and look; a 
therly old woman stands by purring with admiration, and 
vs about to relate for his special edification how she 
id an uncle or grandfather who was considered very clever 
Al Sui of a lubberly boy, with his mouth close 

‘ victim’s ear, whistles the loudest ; on the other side 

a child vells, gasping with fear and passion 
upset a bottle of precious varnish, to the 
painter. ‘To mend the landscape, which should 


ve quoted, which seems likely to be successful ; 
‘e the hand removed from the weeping eye, 


this exhibitor is No. 
doors,”’ 


by 
it of 
of every 


street 


drawing ; 


ligtep | 3 
{ VY CuDd Ol 
. 


? 
‘use ne h is 


in of the 


Yn 


ve come upon the canvas so fairly, two hideous female 
ildren, we cannot call them girls, plant t right 
with the 


front and stare mightily. 
van expression we 


themselves 
Another child plays 


of the wrathful artist, by whose 


xe that little will be the work done that day. He leans 
a quiver of anger towards the canvas so as to hide his 

hut the nervous short-held grip of his fingers upon 
pencil tells the tale of suppressed bitterness. There 


fine 
s and 


ne bes hg 


muiel 
much 


ae vigorous execution in this work, great 
learness, and, as we have said of the other, 
Mr. Rossiter, one of whose pictures in this gallery we 
comes out with great strength; his 
sare nevertheless deficient in solidity of execution, the 
crude and staring, and the ag and shade 
solutely forgotten. There is, however 
ne of humour, aud much well-i inter ided care 
“A Fern-gatherer,’ with a 
ut fern behind him, whose physique and character 


raved last year, 


ur 1s often 


| 
onee ab 


’—a boy 


y perfect; but he is literally grinning from ear to 
Now we really cannot ayia oe boy should 
uuble to stand in the a wood and grin 


ddle of 
ee 


1 
ee a9 7 Youn: 


cause shown. In 


+ Monkey,” 


tree grins with good cause; and the ‘monkeyish 
pported by his attitude,—legs a-kimbo, and one 
] 1 by at h and also bv the tawhy colour of 
ind whole expression. 1 eh is xtremely comic. 
Pleasant Pages,” shows a young lady reading, with 
f pleasure on her face. This picture is far 
1 more 1 1 in execution, than the previous one, 
lagreeable. No. 257, “ The Bird-trap,” 
I it to secure a capture; one of them 
s with his ear ag st the trap to the 
f rris r holds a cage: the de 
vork are also good. We regret 
‘ « y ly talent ~ S ¢£ man 
} is TO mp i? ] AL 1é 

DV } ting So } ily \ =! . 








at the end of a pier. He 


is not the oO nly one who ius 


in 
this way ; for, im No. 440, Mr. H. Moore ; as a ‘ly re- 
| produced Mr. Hook’s “ Going to Sea” ( Royal Academ: 
last year), in design, locality, colour, and ats le of ¢ ution 
of course in an immeasurab ly inferior degree, the ¢ 
only being altered into two boys getting int ) ishing ) 
We might even multiply such follies from the works of other 
artists here, but must content ourselves with prot 
against a miserable piracy 
Mr. Smallfield e shibits ‘* A Devonshire Maid,” No. 102 
a large study of a girl’s head, painted with much 
truth. “Afternoon Service in Summer-time,” No, 20 
two peasant-girls in church, one of whom, overpowered 
with the heat, has gone to sleep on the should Oi 
other, who has removed her own bonnet and un I 
spectacle. Their expressions are admirable; and although 
prettier models might have been chosen, yet that is t! 
only fault we can find with the figures, the solid « 
of which renders the carelessly painted background t! 


more objectionable. “The Fisherman’s Threshold,’ 
two boys lounging at their father’s door, is very « 
lent indeed. This artist’s 
Fisherman’s Children,” 
basket of fish between them, a work painted with 
utmost delicacy, brightness, and beauty; one of the 
faces, as she looks into the wind, 
back, is as perfect an example of 


1 . . 
best pieture Is 


—two pretty little girls | 


her sun-bonnet blowi 
cleverly re nder i ¢ 
sion as can be conceived. There is 
and delicate colour, obtained by refined and 
and variety of tint, in this delightful little paintin 
Mr. Marks has a reputation for 
which will be increased by his 


much reaily ex 


humerous 


254,—a raw countryman, who, havi traved i t] 
Egyptian saloon in the british Museum, feels himself 
terly bewildered at sight of the dog-headed gods, strange 


hieroglyphs, and monstrous beetles around him. ‘The hi 
ful way in which he obeys the official injunction vi 
by his side, “Not to touch,” by his hand deep 
in his pocket, is, with the roundness of his e3 es, exp 
sibly ludicrous. Another very comic pic is by P. R. 
Morris, No. 120, “ Doing Penance,”—a nauelity lit ry 
has been put out of a room, 


thrustil or 


hahdful of pinafore and fist into his fa No. 123, “A 
Woodland Crypt,” by the same, shows some « ful } 
rather dingy painting of a place “ where da $1 

No. 246, “ Father's Footste ps,” by the sam rl 

tage, listening,—has good expression, but Jacks purity ¢ 


flesh-tint. 
Miss Hunter exhibits a spirited represe 


niation « 
scene where Dick Swiveller woke from his ill md f 
the Marchioness playing at cribbage with herself < 
“Punch and Judy,” No. 259,—some youngsters lookin 
those renowned performers, upon the painting of \ 
faces there is great knowledge of character shov L; 
of these pictures lack brightness of colour. N 
“ News,” H. Barber,—an old man eagerly r 
paper,—is excellent for character. No. 500, “Ifa | 
a body, need a | ody tell,” C. J. Lewis, is a litt 
of a garden at dusk, over the palings of whi 
ing with most provoking zest; it is painted wi 
and spirit. “ Playing at School,” No. 108, | 
artist, shows the entrance ofa 
rehearsing their parts; a ] 
and variety of character: v : 
fault. 
Mr. Maw Egliey, not cont wit! Lea ! 
reading of ‘Tennyson's “ Lady of S "atthe B h J 
stitution, sends here a small v | 
slightest refere: » the | 
Out flew ti 
The mirror « 

when the incid 

events are yisil 


and roars valiantly, stuffing a 
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fantastic grandeur of the subject. Mr. H. Moore (mentioned 
above) shows in No. 263, ‘‘The Lacemaker,”—a woman 
working at a pillow,—that he has pictorial talent and exe- 
cutive skill, which should render plagiarism his remotest 
fault; for this picture is executed with far more than com- 
mon ability in a vigorous and solid style, and displays some 
beauty of feature, 

We will turn to the landscapes by a mention of the last- 
named artist’s ‘A Coast Woodland, North Devon,” No. 
104, which, despite pretensions to high finish not always 
sustained, is a very finely executed and well-studied land- 
scape; the effect, bright sunlight, is more successfully ren- 
dered than in ahy example we remember since Holman 
Hunt’s “Hireling Shepherd” taught artists to use their 
eyes and paint what they must see. The scene is a 
scrubby plantation, meagrely grown, as are all woods near 
the sea; through the branches the brilliant sun-shadowed 
water is seen, all green and purple; a barked oak-trunk lies 
across the front:in rather a bizarre manner; the shadows 
thereupon form a worthy study for the visitor, who can per- 
ceive by their truth of colour how well the painter has 
mastered his pigments. A boy leads a pony laden with 
sticks out of the shaw; this youngster, although nicely 
painted, grins like Mr. Rossiter’s “ Fern-gatherer ;” indeed, 
he is the same boy, and we should conclude, from the 
numerous portraits of him at this exhibition, that he must 
have had a happy life under the hands of Messrs. Rossiter, 
Moore, &c. We regard the picture before us as the most 
promising landscape in the rooms. 

That Mr. J. Peel should confine himself to the repre- 
sentation of one phase of atmospheric effect, which, how- 
ever truthfully rendered, cannot satisfy the public for ever, 
is a matter much to be regretted. His gleams of sunshine, 
gray rainy clouds, sharp shadows cast by a bright light and 
reflecting a dark sky, with the sun-gleams through light- 
leaved trees, are amongst the most beautiful and fascinating 
and truthful of any renderings of nature we have seen. But 
that seven pictures at one exhibition alone should display 
no variety in this respect, is almost practical suicide on the 
part of any artist with such talents as Mr. Peel possesses. 
The mannerism which is the scandal and ruin ofthe other- 
wise clever Boddington family, should be a memento mori 
for him. We cannot nevertheless refrain from saying how 





beautiful and how true is his “ Near the Head of Loch | 
Lomond,” No. 133, where, through the thinly covered and | 


barren sides of the hills, the sharp rocks start forth, stark 
and gray ; how blackish the lake-head lies under the dark- 
ening sky, how a bright gleam of light smites upon a jut 
of land, sending towards us a reflection which shimmers 
across the lake; and how, in No. 276, “ Ben Vorlich,” that 
great peak lies grandly in the distance, sunk and gray- 
tinted in shadow, while the foreground comes to us large- 
massed with heaped rocks—purple and gray-green lichened, 
and grown up to with heather and herbage. No. 34, 
*Gainford Mill on the Tees; “The Tweed,” No. 26; No. 
436, “ Ardlesh Farm, Loch Lomond;” and No. 446, “ The 
Head of Loch Lomond, looking up Glen Tulloch,”—are all 
by this artist, and all justify our praise and our counsel. 
The same praise, and much of the same counsel, will 
upply to Mr. G. Pettitt, whose “ Village of Grange of Bor- 
rowdale,” No. 17, and “Blea Tarn,” No. 150 (for although 
the former is attributed in the catalogue to Mr. C. Pettitt, 
there can be no hesitation in recognising the hand of the 
painter of “The Mountain Mirror,” here last year, in both 
works), are sad examples of mannerism ruining skill. The 
utterly barren mountain-side in both is perfectly reflected 
in the same manner in the water at the base of each; nay, 
the artist has actually repeated the same expedient of gain- 
ing aerial perspective and atmospheric distance by the in- 
troduction of a crow hovering in the centre of the picture, 
whose dark and solid form “sends back” the mountain and 
magnifies its size. Both these, with No. 64, by the same 
artist, are extremely beautiful, but might be described in 
almost the same words. While we are dealing with man- 











nerists, we may as well say something to the same effect 
respecting a picture by Arthur Gilbert, No. 60, “A Golden 
Sunset in North Wales,” where the sky lies still, empty of 
cloud, and fair, over a lake upon which the shadows of com- 
ing night are beginning to rest; rays of sunset go through 
the evening mists like golden lances thrust between the 
mountain-peaks; the fiery light falls upon the sharp edges 
and rugged lines of the hills in the mid-distance, until they 
glow through the dusked air like edges of red-hot metal 
blown upon strongly. The painter meant to represent a 
grand effect grandly; but conventionality and mannerism 
stole upon him, making him content with generalising and 
symbolising instead of following nature in her detailed love- 
liness; he only, therefore, appeals to the commonest obser- 
vation of her effects,—observation that goes no deeper than 
the first glance of the eye, and must be content to receive 
the admiration of those who can only go so deep. Messrs. 
Boddington, Williams, Percy, and Gilbert turn out pictures 
year after year to a precise pattern, the utmost divergence 
from their one rule being the application of the constant 
effect to a different locality. There are no fewer than forty 
examples of this school in the present exhibition, and they 
fairly give a sort of uniform tone to the whole walls. We 
strongly advise the managers to put some limit to their 
number in future. 

Mr. Raven’s “ Morning, Plaiden Church,” No. 134, sug- 
gests Anthony’s style of painting, but is nevertheless ex- 
tremely beautiful and impressive. The day breaks greenish 
and gray behind the church, whose spire starts up stark 
and sharp into the cold air, while the base of the tower is 
only lighted by reflections from the hither sky. “ The 
Trysting Tree,” No. 163, C. J. Lewis, an evening effect, is 
pretty but common; a girl waits for her lover at the end of 
a wood, her figure standing sharp on the sky. Mr. G. P. 
Boyce sends “The Valley of Ticino,” No. 203,—a solemn and 
impressive effect, painted with much skill and truth. His 
‘Churches of Giornico, Switzerland,” No. 216, is evidently, 
as the catalogue says, “done on the spot;” and although 
lacking colour, is very delicate and clear-toned. No. 31%, 
by W. Ascroft, “Early Summer,” showing some trees over- 
shadowing a path along which a lady strays, is a rich effect 
of subdued sunlight, painted with great breadth, delicacy, 
and variety of colour, perfectly true to nature; for which 
quality the visitor will greatly admire the rich grass in the 
foreground, full of purple flowers as it is. No. 457, “The 
Falls of the Braan,”’ C. Aston, is painted with great care 
aud spirit. ‘'Temptation,” No. 461, by B. W. Leader, while 
rather coarse in execution, is not without merit : a boy looks 
through the garden-gate of a house empty and to let, and 
sees a great fall of apples lying on the path within. “A 
Rocky Stream,” No. 42, by J. Surtees, although violently 
contrasted in colour, is cleverly executed. “A Study of 
Beeches,” No. 54, A. Perrigal, has precisely the reverse 
fault of the last, being poor in colour, but is very carefully 
studied; the bright silvery trunks, and the varying lines of 
their inclination, being well rendered. “Port du Moulin, 
Sark,” J. G. Naish, No. 156, is painted with unusual bril- 
liancy, care, and force ; the tide has receded from the beach 
and left bare a high line of dark brown rocks, which stand 
like a screen across the picture; their distant bases still 
rest in the sea-water, which sparkles bright and clear in 
the sunlight. This is a picture well worthy of study and 
admiration. 

The only animal picture here is a mockery of Landseer, 


| called “The Baron’s Favourites,” No. 126,—two dogs,—by 


G. Horler. 

Let us conclude with mention of Mr. Finlayson’s “ Re- 
freshing,”” No. 49,—a study of fruit, which exhibits to ou! 
mind the perfection of such work. We have no hesitation 
in saying that there is no picture in these rooms which 
displays the artist’s possession of such fine feeling for colour; 
and such power of representing different textures, as does 
this little and apparently insignificant work by Alfred 
Finlayson. L. L. 
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THE GREAT TORTOISE-SHELL BUTTERFLY, 


LOVE’S MADNESS. 
Litre keen-billed bird! 
Hadst thou ever heard 
How sweeter than sweet berries, 
How riper than ripe cherries, 
The lips of my fair love, 
Thou'dst quit thy perch above, 
And droop where, musing free, 
She dreams—but not of me !—beneath the fruited tree. 
O busy bee! could’st tell 
How than each honeyed bell, 
Spiced pink, or dewy rose 
That in the morning glows, 
Is sweeter my love's kiss, 
Thou’dst spread, for such rare bliss, 
Thy glancing wings, and light— 
But lightly light !—to drink from her red lips so bright. 
I would, O bird! O bee! 
My love—so coy to me— 
Should let ye steal anigh 
Her lips, that ye might die, 
Lost in a boundless gain 
Of sharp dclicious pain ; 
I'd creep, to breathe her breath, 
Into your shells, content to die your blissful death! 
AnNA BLACKWELL. 





THE GREAT TORTOISE-SHELL BUTTERELY. 
3y H. NOEL HUMPHREYS. 





exquisite pencillings with which the wings of nearly all the 
species are adorned. 

There are many exotic species contained in the genus 
Vanessa; but none of them surpass the British kinds, either 
in their size or their colouring. It is indeed impossible 
to excel the splendour of our native Vanessa Jo, the well- 
known Peacock butterfly ; or the sober richness of Vanessa 
Atalanta, popularly known as the Red Admiral—a corrup- 
tion, no doubt, of the Red Admirable of our early aurelians ; 
or of the rare Vanessa Antiopa, known to collectors as the 
Camberwell Beauty, or White-border. The great Tortoise- 
shell, Vanessa Polychloros, is sometimes called the Elm Tor- 
toise-shell, in consequence of the caterpillars being generally 
found upon the elm, the foliage of which is their favourite 
food, and in contradistinction to the smaller species, popu- 
larly known as the Nettle Tortoise-shell. 

The great Tortoise-shell butterfly is described by our 
entomological authorities as appearing in July, and those 
specimens which are sometimes seen in the early spring 
have hitherto been considered to have survived the winter 
in a dormant state. This has seemed the more probable, as 
the spring specimens have generally presented a worn and 
faded appearance. That some few do survive the winter is 
very certain, as that degree of occasional longevity is a cha- 
racteristic of the whole of the species, and has not been 
observed as a permanent peculiarity in any other genus of 

sritish butterflies. Of one of the family,—the Nettle Tor- 
toise-shell,—a certain number always live through the 
winter, waking from their long sleep under the influence of 
the first gleam of bright sunshine, even in February, which 
caused Linneus to call them “those deceptive heralds of 
spring ;’’ for on the recurrence of cold they retire again to 
their retreats, and are seen no more till the next burst of 
fine weather. 


This season I have had an opportunity of proving, from 
‘ 
4 


T the appearance of beautifully perfect specimens of 1. Poly- 
‘NE genus Vanessa, to which this handsome native insect | chloros. that an early spring brood occasionally appears. 
5S, Comprises many of the most beautifully marked | As I write, on this 29th of March 1858, a fine sp is 
ae . . . ° ; ni 7 x . : . 

ily coloured of our indigenous butterflies. The name expanding its wings in the morning sun on the gravel-path 
nus, which was conferred by the naturalist Fabri- | in front of my study-window: and it is evidently quite fresh 

S, al l would robably ] . sindiiiten sein >} | fe | : 1 al . ; : 1 4} 
hove pI Oily be more correctly written Phanessa, | from the chrysalis, the wings not having as yeta quired the 
4 one of the Greek names of love, davns, was doubtless | firmness of texture which a little more exposure to the sun 
Cd in reference to the loveliness of the hves and the | will soon impart to them. The colour too is paler, and 
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han in older specimens; in fact, of a different 
tone to the freshest of the autumnal broods. The ground- 
colour of the wings is rather buff than of 
to be permanent, for 
‘wing still appear 
ehter aud more delicate tone of colour. 
are of deep, rich, ruddy brown, rather than 
of a dusky black, as in the autunmal broods; indeed, at a 
hasty glance, those spring specimens might, in fact, be taken 
a new species, or, at all events, a distinet variety.. 
chloros is one of those butterflies which were made 
jal study by the indefatigable Réaumur, who 
s described its transformations with all his accustomed 
eraphic minuten The eggs are deposited by the female 
ly packed patches on the branches of the elm, and 
are, as seen under the microscope, not smooth, but covered 
sculptural decoration, consisting of regular 
When 


of a rich orange 
uwny brown; and it appears 
hich have been some days on thx 

] ? 


} ‘ ‘ 
i { (), Sa? 


exquisite 


res connected by transverse lines. 


the caterpillars are first hatched they are gregarious, feeding 
in close npany within a web, which they begin to spin 
iil their very first movements. After they have cast their 


ina few times, however, and attained a considerable size, 
| lis} in all each becoming a solitary 
feeder. When full 


directions, 


rown, this caterpillar is of a brownish 
colour, with dusky yellow stripes, the curious branching 
) Vi } 


suc from every segment of the body except 
‘a pale orange. Similar spines are found 
iterpillars in this renus, those of the 


larva of the peacock-butterfly being, like the whole body, 
jet-black. When about to change to the chrysalis state, the 
c pillar of Polychloros suspends itself by the tail to the 


bark of the tree, or to a small branch, as represented in the 

engraving; a feat no effected, than a very 
pid change begins to take place, and in a day or two the 

terpillar drops off, and the curious angular 

. . , ' . ~“ ‘ 

lis is seen hanging Swammerdam, one of 

{entomological anatomists, succeeded 


sooner safely 


—_ 
— 
~< 


in its place. 


in discovering within the caterpillar, when near its time of 
change, all the main features of the butterfly,—the wings, 
the autenne, the trunk, and all the other members not visi- 
bie in the external form of the caterpillar. In subsequent 


experiments he 
din det 


Mh ! MeMmvel 


carried his discoveries still farther, and sue- 
cting, even in the young caterpillar, all the 
s of the eventual butterfly. The means by 
enabled to this delicately minute 
At first he found that the 


which he was carry out 


sec io were very ingenious. 


parts were so nearly fluid as to baffle his researches, even 
thongh aided by the powers of the microscope, which even 
then, so rt » ofits first invention, began to lend 
\ inatomist ; but it occurred to him, that 
e cate . of an insect was closely analogous to 
t of th wre in oO classes of animal life,—the 
illar kind of walking egg,—and that, 
f an ordinary fowl is solidified by 
r SO ego-like texture of the internal strue- 
ar. The analogy proved true in practice, 
ir ' as thus enabled to complete his investi- 
sirable deta It was thus that he dis- 
lina caterpillar all the skins he is destined 
rowth, already ¢ xisting in a series of | 
on i the other; and also the antenne, trunk, 
buttertly,—the wings being packed 
the antenne and trunk folded within the 
and th sisting within the six pectoral legs of 
erpil Ss it was shown for the first time that 
y ! ‘tamorphosis takes place ; 
eve, to the caterpillar, the chrysalis, and 
: sa is and regular development, 
perfect insect being so singularly 
external covering of both caterpillar 
' view « development of insect-life 

1 lt 


ual terms, now cenerally 


caterpillar stage he called 
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larva, from the Latin word larva, a mask,—from being, in 
fact, a masked or disguised state of the creature’s existence ; 
and the final or perfect form he termed the imago, as being 
the image, or creature itself, unmasked. This was perhaps 
rather a poetic than a scientific mode of founding a series of 
terms; but the great Swedish naturalist was generally rather 
fanciful in this respect, so much so, indeed, that several sec. 
tions of the nomenclature in his Systema Nature have been 
already abandoned. 

The chrysalis of Vanessa Polychloros, and, indeed, of 
nearly all the genus Vanessa, is marked with little patches 
which glitter like gold; an effect produced by the transpa- 
rency of the external cuticle, the yellow colour of the inner 
skin being seen through an intervening liquid, which imparts 
the peculiar metallic effect that gave rise to the term eel 

salis, from the Greek ypvods, gold. As the time approache 
for the perfect insect to escape, the horny case of the chry 
ai becomes so transparent that the m: arkings of the wings 

e plainly discernible, and an experienced eye could ; 
once pronounce what kind of butterfly would be Priel 
though unacquainted with it in the chrysaline form. 

Like other butterflies, the wings of Polychloros, when 
the insect first escapes trom the chrysalis, are very small, 
not one-cighth of their eventual size; but they grow very 
rapidly, and in an howr or two have attained their full size 
and colour. The light marks between 
at the front of the anterior wings are pale straw-colour, 
the border being varied pale olive and bluish-gray, which 
form a pleasing contrast to the warm tawny-brown of the 
general ground-colour in ordinary specimens. The hind 
wings have in addition to this border an inner one, consist- 
ing of small crescents of light blue, and within that a broad 
band of pale brown. The under side of the wings, as shown 
in the engraving, is strikingly different form the upper, 
exhibiting an intricate series of dark streakings on a pale 
olive eround, some of the streaks near the edge being gray; 
and the hind wings have a minute but nee white clot in 
the centre. 
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On reviewing our scientific chronicles for the last few 
months, we perceive that certain features of British scien 
tific interest have fallen in arrear; we will therefore look 
back a little, and paying first attention, as is their due, to 
the scientific lectures delivered at the Royal Institution, 
present our readers with the points of Professor Faraday’s 
discourse on static rareaarsy induction. The learned lee- 
turer began by explaining that his object was to refer to the 
production and nature of static electricity, that is to say, 
electricity at rest. All the = henomena of this class, the lec- 
turer explained, resolved themselves ultimately into ind 

tion. By a series of beautifully 


devised experiments, he 
-sshowed the duality of the electric force, how impossible it 


was to beget one condition of if independently of the oth 


He moreover insisted on the mutual proportionality of the 
two electrical states; how, one state being generated, t! 


other necessarily springs up in exact 
Whilst the forces are related ouly to eac! 
external signs; but when the t separat 
and attached to different localities, then electrical phe: 
mena come into play. Wi ‘n the substan 
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one section might be close to the shellac, and the other at 
an infinite distance. If at the extreme verge of the insuiat- 
ing space above supposed there were no conducting matter, 
| then the shellac could not inde aondaniis exist in the excited 
The subject of electrical induction is one of those 
which make the inquirer travel circularly, and bring him 
round in time to the point from which ‘he started. But 
what is the nature of electricity itself? asked Mr. Faraday ; 
| aquestion to which he almost immediately replied by own- 
‘| ine his total inability to understand what it is—the mys- 
terious agent is as inscrutable as ever. No matter whether 
an insulating body be solid, fluid, or gaseous, induction 
takes place across it. Common air takes part in most in- 





gt rate, 


ductive phenomena; but owing to the mobility of its parti- 
cles, it cannot be closely examined. Sulphur and shellac 


are well adapted for purposes of inductive investigation, the 
more especially that the specific inductive capacity of each 
is about double that of atmospheric air; and being solid, they 
in be more conveniently manipulated. 
However abstruse the matter may be to which Professor 


4 Faraday gives his attention for the time being, he generally 
4 favours his listeners with some terse deductién at the end 
4 of his discourse. He brings some generalisation to the rescue 
4 of the most seemingly unconnected facts. Looking at the 
extreme characteristics of electrical conductors and elec- 













trical non-conductors, there seems to be an impossible dis- 
tinction between them; viewed more narrowly, they are 
seen to represent, after all, the extremes of one and the same 
condition. Hang up a series of metal plates, separated from 
1 other by atmospheric air, or other so-called insulating 
medium, we have the func tion of induction displayed, and 
the crude characteristics of a so-called non-conductor. Di- 
minish those plates indefinitely, so that they may be assimi- 

ited to the molecular constitution of a conducting body, 
and we have the function of insulation passing (though ex- 
istent still) into the funetion of conduction. 

Most of our readers will have seen some account, more 
or less full, of Professor Piazzi Smyth’s astronomical voyage 
to the Isle of Teneriffe, and his exploration of the Peak in 
quest of a purer atmosphere than the gross and tremulous 
fluid which hovers over the regions of the plain, and om 
own insular regions beyond most others, Writing in 1730, 
ir own great Newton remarked, that telescopes cannot be 
SO form d as to take away that confusion of rays which 

rises from the tremors of the atmosphere. The only reme dy 
is Amost serene and quiet air, such as may perhaps be found 
on the tops of the highest mountains. “ This,” remarks 
Prof th, “seems a very simple and probable piece 
' speculation; yet somehow it dropped out of notice, and 
never had the seal of practical trial applied to its theoretical 
‘ediction until the late First Lord of the Admiralty, Sir 
Charles Wood, duly advised by the Astronomer-Royal, Mr. 
mmissioned me to make the attempt in the summer 
1856. by carryin r » telescope to a considerable 
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Professor's disposition, and gave him valuable information 
as to how he should proceed. Job’s comforters were in the 
field for the solace of Professor Smyth (when are they not 
in the field for every body's solace?). Perpetual cloud- 
land and high mountain-peaks were inseparable neighbours. 
Then, was it likely the Spaniards would complacently look 
upon Englishmen disembarking on a fortified island, ascend- 
ing the mountain, and taking observations? What if the 
Professor should direct his telescope downwards instead of to- 
wards the sky, and discover guns of first magnitude instead 
of stars? Mem. too,—Spaniards were in the habit of carry- 
ing long knives. All these gloomy suggestions were pleas- 
ingly dispelled. As to the mountain-atmosphere, it was 
calm and cloudless beyond the utmost expectations; and as 
to the Spaniards, the astronomer is enraptured with them, 
Ascending patiently, with a retinue of beasts of burden, the 
first four thousand feet of elevation brought the travellers 
to a region of vapour floating in mid-air. “It was a sepa- 


rater of many things,” states Professor Smyth. “ Beneath 
were a moist atmosphere, fruits, and g rardens, and the abodes 


of men; above, an air inconceivably dry, in Which the bare 
bones of the great mountain lay oxidising in all variety of 
brilliant colours,—in the light of the sun by day, and stars 
innumerable at night. Below that constant curtain of cloud 
were towns and villag s, prisons, theatres, and churches 
many; above it, save a few goat-herus wandering over the 
heights with their flocks, were no traces of human life but 
our little astronomical encampment.’ Above eleva- 
tion of 8900 feet the air was more serene and transparent 
than the travellers had veniured to imagine. 
whether hig 
seen with an exquisite little disk, and nearly perfect rings, 
but the space-penetrating power was extended with 
same instrument and the ye from the 
tude at the sea-level to the fourteenth on Guajara. Altoge- 
ther, the objects of the expedition were fully carried out ; 
and apart from the scientific mm! the affair, to Pro- 
fessor Smyth must be accorded the rare merit of placing his 
records, by means of his lecture and his book, agreeably 
before the eyes of general readers. <As regards the book, a 
peculiar feature of its illustrations is this, that they 
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| By the way, Professor Smyth speaks mosi euloyistically 
| of his wife. ai protests that a wile is the very best assist- 
? ant an astronomer or any other savant can have. ‘Lhe pro- 
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ourth part of the atmosphere ; that is to say, by | as they otherwise would be. Induction, the lecturer informed 
on the stars ai some ten thousand feet above the | liis audience, proceeds from the external acl to the in- 
lofthe sea. Elevated mountains are plentiful enough; | ternal, otherwise from facts which are presented to the 
televated mountains situated in a fine climate, and within | senses to ideas which are presented to the mind. Deduction 
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law of the derivation of the secondary form of crystals by 
Haiiy (qy. was the lecturer justified in denominating this 
a law; is it not a mere hypothesis?) ; also the law of vege- 
table morphology deduced by Goethe, that vegetable, fruit, 
and flower were only modifications of leaves. Finally, the 
lecturer complained of the modern tendency to adopt the 
inductive system too exclusively; a practice which, accord- 
ing to him, was contracting the minds of physical inquirers, 
making every thing hang on two sets of laws, namely, those 
of coexistence and sequence. We shall not be always con- 
tent, he argues, with seeing the laws of nature rest on this 
empirical basis; and the most advanced thinkers are looking 
to a period when we shall deal with problems of a far higher 
kind. There is a great contest impending between man 
and nature; and before we can expect to conduct it to a 
prosperous issue, the intellectual peculiarities of both sexes 
must be combined. Such is an analysis of Mr. Buckle’s 
lecture. The circumstance does not seem to have occurred 
to him, that there exists a great amount of masked deductive, 
or imaginative, philosophy in the world. The idea is sug- 
gested from within, and fashioned into an hypothesis, when 
induction from without is appealed to for testing the hypo- 
thesis, and elevating it into the rank ofa doctrine. Mere 
induction has much narrower limits than people are in the 
habit of supposing, if we quite dissociate it from imaginative 
suggestions. Without the safety-check of mduction, philoso- 
phical hypotheses are no better than dreams, little able to 
be of avail in the great contest between man and nature 
predicted by the learned gentleman, “of which,” he says, 
“this generation may witness the beginning, but of which 
our distant posterity can hardly hope to see the end.” 

The Transatlantic electric cable is being transferred from 
Keyham Docks, whither it had been deposited, to the holds 
of ships destined to lay it down in what one may hope 
will be its resting-place. No fewer than five ships of war in 
all will be engaged in the expedition. Two attendant paddle- 
wheel steamers, one on the American side, one on ours, will 
accompany the expedition to act as steering pilots, it being 
feared’ that, in consequence of the presence of such masses of 
iron as are concerned in the construction of the cable, the 
compasses of the transport ships may become disorganised. 
The expedition is first to proceed some distance out to sea, 
where a preliminary rehearsal is to take place; and on its 
return all the arrangements for laying down the cable are to 
be submitted to the criticism of engineers and men of science 
generally. Afterwards the laying down will be commenced 
midway in the Atlantic, as was originally intended; by which 
means the operation—dangerous to the cable—of solder- 
ing it whilst exposed to the motion of ocean currents will be 
avoided. We are not glad to learn concerning this solicited 
conclave of engineers and scientific men: divided responsi- 
bility usually begets the condition of “ nobody to blame.” 

The insufficie: ney of British University degrees has long 
been complained of. W hy divinity, law, medicine, and 
music should alone be capable of winning the title of doc- 
tor, some people have been at a loss to understand. The 
title of doctor of science is svon to be conferred by the Uni- 
versity of London; whether Oxford and Cambridge will 
follow the example, is to be seen. This provision will in 
some degree tend to satisfy the appetite for doctorates, 
which has been very strong during the last ten years: but 
it is questionable whether the discipline of the Univer- 
sity of London will quite suit the taste of that class of 
aspirants who have been satisfied with the German degree 
of Ph.D.; and, what is more, satisfied with the routine 
necessary to its attainment. 





The Rey. John Barlow, vice-president and secretary of 
the Royal Institution, has presented the members of that 


learned society with some - ape particulars relative | 


to the mineral candles and « * products manufactured at 
Belmont and Sherwood. Aya nest all the new products in | 
which modern chemical discovery has been so fertile, few 
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Reece Reece astonished the commercial world by the pro. 
position, since then partially carried out, of turning peat 
into (amongst other derivatives) candles. Working in a 
slightly different direction, Mr. Young succeeded in pro. 
ducing commercially some valuable hydro-carbons from pit- 
coal. Reichenbach, Christison, Gregory, and Wiseman are 
other names conspicuous in this line of discovery. The 
source of the hydro-carbons recently turned to commercial 
account at Belmont and Sherwood is a semi-fluid naphtha, 
extracted from wells sunk in the neighbourhood of the river 
Irrawaddy in the Burmese empire. The geological charac. 
teristics of the locality are sandstone and blue clay. The 
substance is used in its raw state by the natives as a lamp. 
fuel, as a preservative of timber against insects, and some. 
times asa medicine. The raw material is a complex sub. 
stance, made up of hydro-carbons possessing different degrees 
of volatility. Some of it is extremely volatile, a portion 
fixed. In order that no constituent may be lost, the mate. 
rial is sealed up in metallic tanks; and in this condition 
imported. The peculiarity of the case is, that whereas the 
material of Reece, of Young, and of most other experimenters 
on hydro-carbons has been artificially produced by chemical 
decomposition, the works prosecuted by Mr. Wilson at the 
Belmont and Sherwood factories merely involve the isolat. 
ing, by a series of distillatory processes, the different hydro. 
carbons comprised in the raw material. All the volatile 
materials of the substances are colourless; they do not 
solidify at any known temperatures, and have an extensive 
range of application. All dissolve india-rubber: the vapours 
of some are anesthetic,—a fact, indeed, known to the natives, 
who are unable to remain long in the pit or well from which 
the raw material is drawn. ‘Those of the lower range of 
specific gravity are now extensively known in commerce 
under the name of Sherwoodole. ‘They are valuable deter- 
gents, removing oil-stains from silk without affecting even 
the most delicate colours. Certain of the more volatile 
fluids are proposed to be used in Jamps instead ef oil. They 
are more safe for that purpose than camphine, inasmuch as 
they cannot be ignited without a wick. The fixed materials, 
as they may be conventionally termed, though the word is 
only relative, are still complex. One of the most valuable 
very much resembles, if it be not chemically identical with, 
the substance called paraffine, discovered by Reichenbach, 
and subsequently prepared on the large scale from Irish 
peat by Mr. Reece. The commercial name, Belmontine, is 
proposed for this solid analogue of parafline. If statements 
are to be credited, a Belmontine candle weighing one-eiglith 
of a pound will give as much light as a candle weighing 
one-sixth of a pound made of spermaceti or stearic acid. 
Every person must have remarked the facility with which 
the metal-work of lamps is corroded by ordinary oil. ‘This 
is referable to the proneness of oils to acidify. Now the 
hydro-carbons in question do not acidify; hence they are 
not open to a similar objection. 

The subject of rifle-guns has been discussed by Mr. Bou- 
cher at the United Service Institution. He objects to the 
rectangular deep groove system adopted by the Americans, 
also to the extremely shallow groove system adopted by the 
French. An effective military rifle need not, he imagines, 
have a length more considerable than two feet six inches. 

In the course of last year, Professor Tyndall made some 
curious observations on “musical tones produced by flame 
tubes. M. Leconte has been following out that line of ex- 
periment, and his observations completely agree with th 
of the English professor. According to M. Lec conte, the phe. 
nomena in question are not reconcilable with the hy pothesis 
he demands, 
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GODFREY’'S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


; strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, 
ving it a blooming and charming appearance. 


Beautifying, and Preserving the Skin, and 


It will completely remove Tan, Sunburn, 
rodness, &c., and by its Balsamic and Healing Qualities, render the Skin Soft, Pliable, and 


ee from Dryness, &c., clear it from every Humour, Pimple, or Eruption, and by continuing 
s use only a short time, the Skin will become and continue Soft and Smooth, and the 
omplexion perfectly clear and beautiful.—Sold in Bottles, price 2s. Yd., by all Medicine 


| endors and Perfumers. 








THE ENGLISHWOMAN’'S JOURNAL. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


On March Ist was issued the First Number of this NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. The present Industrial Employments of Women, both manual and intellec- 


_ the best mode of judiciously extending the sphere of such employments, and the laws affecting the property and condition of the sex, will form prominent 
jects for discussion in its pages, combined with the usual features of a mabneteks and Homestic a 


Published at the Office of the ENGLISHWOMAN’S JOURN AL COM PAN : (Limited), 4a Pte Street, Cavendish Square, W., and sold for the Company by 
PIPER, STEPHENSON, and SPENCER, Paternoster Row. 
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PILLS. 


Price ls. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


is preparation is one of the benefits which the | 
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THE WONDERS OF THE AGE. 


THE MAGIC BASSINET, 


which rocks itself, and lulls to softest slumbers the | on, and recommended by Profyssors Taytor and 


most fretful Infant. A touch starts or stops it; it will 
rock for a minute or for an hour, and insurers certain 


exemption to both Parent and Child from Sleepless | 


Nights. 
THE 


NEW PATENT NURSING-CHAIR, 


in which the Baby nurses, exercises, amuses, and 
weighs itself at the same moment. 


‘¢ Our advice to all mothers troubled with squalling | 


infants is, to get one of the patent Nursing-Chairs.”— 
Court Journal. 
THE 


NEW PATENT INVALID-BED, 


a comfort hitherto unknown in sickness. 
quirement is met; 
desired position without being touched; 
be made without his being disturbed ; 
is necessary for any convenience, 
drawings and lists of prices, sent to any address. 


WILSON, NEWTON, and Co.,, 144 High Holborn, 
London. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


This excellent preparation is supplied in lb. and 4 ib. 
packets, Is. 8d. and 10d. A tin-canister, containing 
7 lbs. , lls. 6d. 

James Errs, Homeeopathic Chemist, 170 Picca- 
dilly; 82 Old Broad Street, City ; and 112 Great Rus- 
sell Street, Bloomsbury 


FLOUR AND MEAL, 
WARRANTED GENUINE. 
Rest Whites, for Pastry, 94.; good Household Flour, 
Seconds, 7s. 8d.; and Wheat Meal, 
n bread, 8s. pet b ushel (561b.). Fresh 
Best coar:e and fine Scotch Oatmeal, 
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KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, 


“* ASOLD” is the plague of the English climate. 

| At this season who, however careful, escapes its des- 

troying influence? We may clothe well, live well, 

| and guard vgll for the inevitable attack. It comes at 

last with the ever-changing atmosphere of this coun- 

try; then should be provided the remedy which has 

outlived half a century of other pretending antidotes, 

| A box of KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES has 
| been known to cure when other means had failed. 

Prepared and sold in Boxes, Is. I4d., and Tins, 

2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each. by Thomas Krat- 

1nG, Chemist, &c., 79 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 

Retail by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors 


in the World. 


KEATIN 1G’S 


PALE NEWFOUNDLAND cop 
LIVER OIL, 


| perfectly pure, nearly tasteless, and free from adulter- 


ation of any kind, having been analysed, reported 
Tuomsowy, of Guy’s and St. Thomas's Hospitals, who, 
in the words of the late Dr. Pereira, say, that 


‘* The finest Oil is that most devoid of evlour, odour, 


| and favour,’’—characters this will be found to possess 
| in a high degree. 


, Quarts, 4s. 6d., and Five-pint Bottles 


Half-pints, ls. 6d , Pints, 2s. 6d., 
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79 St Paul's Churchyard, London, 


WRITING, BOOK-KEEPING, &c. 


Persons of any Age, however bad their Writing 
may, in LIGHT LESSONS, acquire permanently an 
elegant and flowing Style of Penmanship, adapted 
either to Prof: ssional pursuits or Private ¢ orrespond- 
ence. Arithmetic on a method requiring only one- 
third the time usually requisite. Boi k-keeping, as 
practised in the Government, Banking, and Mer- 
chants’ Offices; Short! and, NC, 

For Terms, &c., apply to Mr 
Institution, 5 Piccadilly (bet 
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DEANE AND COMPANY, 


ESTABLISHED ON THE OLD LONDON BRIDGE, 





ANNO DOMINI, 1700. 

















I, 
DEANE and COMPANY'S Warehouse and Show-Rooms for every descripti 


of Hardware, Ironmongery, Cutlery, Lamps, Tin, Brass, Japanned and other Goods, Plate, Baths, Wire-work, Horticultural Tools, Sw 
Fenders, Fire-Irons, &c. &c., is at 46 King William Street, London Bridge. 





IL, 
DEANE and COMPANY'S Manufactory for Gig, Tandem, Carriage, Cart, a 


Mule Harness, Harness for Brewers, Distillers, Coal-Merchants, Wholesale Grocers, Farmers, Millers, &c., is at 2 and 3 Arthur Street 
London Bridge. As workmen are constantly employed on the premises, Repairs are promptly executed, 






Iil 


DEANE’S (J. and E.) Gas-Fitting and Chandelier Manufactory is at No 


Arthur Street East, London Bridge, where they have always on sale a large assortment of Chandeliers in Ormolu, Artistic and 
Bronzes, Crystal-Glass, &c., of modern and elegant Designs; Cooking Apparatus, of improved construction, for large Establishma 
Private Residences; Gas-Stoves for heating and ventilating Churches, Public Buildings, Halls, Shops, &c. Estimates carefully pre 
all Fittings required in the scientific arrangement and economical consumption of Gas. 














IV. 


DEANE & SON are Gun-Makers by appointment to His Royal High 


Prince Albert; theirGun Warehouse and Manufactory is on the West Side, No. 30 King William Street, where Shooting-Tackle, # 
for all purposes, whether for Home use or for Exportation, can always be obtained or made to order on the shortest notice, 

All Deane and Son's Guns and Pistols are London-proved, and warranted to shoot well, they being determined that their Esta! 
shall be excelled by none in the Kingdom. 


V. 
TO MERCHANTS. 
DEANE and COMPANY’S Wholesale Export Warehouse is at No. 3 £ 


Street West, London Bridge. A Stock of Goods is kept here suitable for Colonial and Foreign Markets, and priced throughout at the 
rates. . 
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